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PUBLICITY 


By Jack Walker 


A sparkling, eye-opening compendium of some of 
the best space-grabbing stunts used within recent 
months by press agents, publicity men, and public 
relations counselors. Hot off the press. Every 
newspaperman, every advertising man, every press 
agent, every fictioneer—everyone interested in 
publicity in any way—should have a copy of 
PUBLICITY STUNTS OF 1940. 


ONLY 25c 


Rush your quarter today. See how a burlesque 
queen captured the hearts of an entire city by a 
grand publicity stunt. See how a tough break was 
turned into magnificent publicity. See how press 
agents capitalized on timely events. See how New 
York’s most bizarre advance publicity campaign 
was launched. See how stars of radio, stage, and 
screen were ballyhooed. See how universities, 
hotels, theaters, and night clubs were publicized. 
See how the ultra-clever minds of press agents 
operated in a myriad of activities. Order your 
copy of PUBLICITY STUNTS OF 1940 right now. 


MIDWEST PUBLICITY SERVICE 
P. O. BOX 136 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


AUTHOR 


OF BOOKS: 


qws are established general Book 

Publishers. We offer you friendly 
editors and MS readers; able ar- 
tists; punctual printers; agents for 
Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


qi you have a typewritten book MS 

—on any subject, prose (30,000 
words and up) or poetry (book-size 
collections for Contemporary Poets 
Series)—you are cordially invited 
to submit it, with the complete cer- 
tainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, and of course 
free. Write first if you prefer. 


qit unavailable, your MS will be re- 

turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be pub- 
lished promptly and adequately. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 


Dept. A 
370-874 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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COMING—-ANNUAL FORECAST 
NUMBER! 


Walter S. Campbell (Stanley Vestal) will con- 
tribute an authoritative article, “Magazine Fiction in 
1941,” to the ANNUAL FORECAST NUMBER. 
Ideal man for our annual survey is Prof. Campbell, 
whose “Writing Magazine Fiction,’ recently pub- 
lished by Doubleday Doran, is the best exposition 
of the subject to date. His article in the March 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST will be full of helpful 
information for writers. 

Many other fields, from pulp fiction to verse, will 
be covered in the ANNUAL FORECAST NUMBER 
(out about February 20). Don’t miss it! 


MAILING LISTS 


GET OUR FREE 
REFERENCE 


BOOK aud 
MAILING 
LIST CATALOG 


Gives counts and prices on accurate guaranteed 
mailing lists of all classes of business enter- 
rises in the S. Wholesalers—Retailers— 
anufacturers by classification and state. Also 
hundreds of selections of individuals such as 
professional men, auto owners, income lists, etc. 


Write today for your copy 


R.L. POLK&CO. 


Polk Bidg.— Detroit, Mich. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
World’s Largest City Directory Publishers 


Mailing List Compilers. Business Statis- 
tics. Producers of Direct Mail Advertising. 
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bring my goal much closer. 
unerringly. 


Call It Love’... .” 


Carmen nowe 


If You Are A New Writer: 


My 18 years’ experience in developing new 
and partially arrived writers inte big-time 
professionals is at your service. I will honest- 
ly appraise your work and recommend your 
salable scripts to actively buying editors. If 
a manuscript is unsalable, I explain how 
and for which specific market to rewrite. I 
analyze your abilities and suggest markets 
for which you should work. Until I sell 
$1,000. worth of your work, this professional 
guidance costs $1.00 per thousand words on 
manuscripts up to 5000; on scripts 5000 to 
11,000 my fee is $5.00 for the first 5000 
words and 75c for each additional thousand. 
Special rates on novels and novelets. 

1941 edition Practical Literary Help and 

latest market letter, free on request. 


Harold Rogers 


writers. 


Both Beginners and Selling Writers Do Better 
—With Leading Agency Help! 


Here is the case history of a recent first sale: 

On Nov. 8rd, 1940 Carmen Rowe wrote: “Your criticism of ‘They Call It Love’ seems to 
Your suggestions are concrete; you’ve spotted my weaknesses 
Where editors’ criticisms were vague, yours is constructively to the point. 
I think I catch on; you'll have your revision promptly . 
writes: “I never saw a nicer piece of paper than your check for ‘our’ revision of ‘They 


And here is what a selling writer says: 


within the last year, I’ll work with you on straight commission of 10% on American, 
15% on Canadian and 20% on foreign sales. 
If you sold $500. worth the last year. I’ll 
grant you 50% off fees required from new 


. .” On Dec. 6th, 1940, Miss Rowe 


Harold Rogers, who came to me as a selling writer 
recently, writes: ‘“‘Checks speak louder than words! 
You not only have helped me with the magazines 
where I had already sold, but you have opened new 
markets for me at better prices, including a start in 
the smoothpaper field.” 
If You Are A Selling Writer 2:4 wish to graduate from pulps 
to slicks, or to increase your sales 
in either field, a few months’ trial will prove I can help you 
realize those ambitions. If you sold $1000. worth to magazines 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 
56 West 45th St., New York 


MATHILDE WEIL 
LITERARY AGENT 


after twenty years in New York is now estab- 
lished in San Francisco. ks, short stories, 


articles, and verse criticised and marketed. 
Send for elreular. 


535 GEARY STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


W: CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 


Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial 
staff of Macmillan Company. She is highly rec- 
ommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, and 
others. 

Send for circular, and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, 
John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, 
William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 
JANE HARDY, Pres. 


55 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


s Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
POETS: lope for 1941 PRIZE PROGRAM; 
Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. 
You will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 


ERRORS IN 
ENGLISH 


AND OTHER GAMES 
THAT ENABLE YOU 
TO LEARN WHILE 

YOU PLAY 


ERRORS IN ENGLISH GAME—Each deck 
consists of 32 cards, on the back of each of 
which is discussed an error in English. By play- 
ing an entertaining game you learn to avoid 
embarrassing mistakes in English. Two decks 

VOCABULARY GAME—Each deck con- 
sists of 32 cards, on the back of which is a 
definition of a word. You cannot make a move 
or play unless you know the meaning of the 
word on the card. Three assorted decks in 
[] 

Be in a position to heartily enjoy radio quiz 
programs by knowing the answers. 

ORDERS SHOULD BE FOR AT LEAST $1.00. We Pay Postage. 


RODALE PRESS, Dept. N, Emmaus, Pa. 
Enclosed is... _. for the games checked 
above. 


LETTERS 


Word Limits 


A. & 

Last week I made a swell sale to The American Magazine 
with a story about a Rhode Island Red rooster named Oscar. 
This is perhaps the longest story I have ever written, but 
even so, it isn’t long in the accepted sense; it is only about 
1800 words. I don’t know how to write oy | stories. Every- 
thing I write, I write briefly. I always feel that when a 
story begins to exceed eight pages of double-spaced copy, it 
is going too long. In fact, Sng I started the rooster story, 
I was ria y | to squeeze it into a vignette; but it kept getting 
longer and I kept squeezing. 

I think a lot of beginning writers could get a lesson out 
of that. Most writers, especially the ones in the first stages 
of authorship, have the habit of overwriting, or depending 
upon words instead of actual Story, to carry their piece to 
its conclusion. 

If you will keep in mind a word limit of, say, 1500 words 
for a 2,000 word story, you will be surprised at what comes 
out in the finished product. For one thing, you will have 
brevity, clarity, and a beautiful conciseness not arrived at 
in any other way than a weeding out after the first draft has 
been written. I always write even my longest stories with 
a 1000 word short short in mind and try to keep squeezing. 
This may sound like an ugly thing to do to what certainly 
must be your beautiful prose, but bear in mind that editors 
buy a story, not fine writing, and they can tell at a glance 
whether the writer has padded. 


719 Shorb Ave. 
Canton, Ohio 


Grorce H. 


The Old Editor 


BORN OR MADE? 


In my visits with editors recently, I have asked of 
each, “Are writers born or made?” It’s an old 
question, of course, but I wanted an answer from 
the younger set of editors. 

One editor was a Scot. He answered: “The 
ken to write is the yen to write.” But then he 
shook his head. “I tell that to authors, but if I 
really believed it, I would be getting the best 
stories from new writers who have the greatest 
yen. But I don’t. Some of the best writers don’t 
enjoy writing. They've told me so. They have 
to force themselves. What they do enjoy is the 
check and seeing their names in print. So 
tween you and me, I think it is 50-50—half 
born to it and half made. I’ve never known a 
successful writer who didn’t have a flair which 
was noticeable in his first stories.” 

All the other editors reported somewhat sim- 
ilarly—that is, a writer with no natural born 
talent never gets there. 

The best reply came from an editor in his 
early thirties. He said: “Writing is like singing— 
the finest training in the world can not make a 
poor voice appealing. There are many poor- 
voice authors who, like non-singers, know music 
and can even compose fine music. But writing 
necessitates both voice and composition. Many 
writers know good stories and have a keen 
sense of plotting. Such writers should collaborate 
just as song writers do—words by Bill Smith 
and music by John Jones. So why not a manu- 
script with plot by George Brown, script by 
Tim Green? In the true story field, for instance, 
the story is the thing, but the rewriter is the 
king. I have been tempted several times to sug- 
gest collaboration to certain authors who need 
each other. Some day I may—I'll unite a good 
plotter with a goo expresser, and American 
literature will benefit.” 


—THE OLD EDITOR. 


The Author & Journalist 


Local Group Plan 
A. &J.: 


Our local group of Pen Women have tried out an experi- 
ment in bi-monthly programs that has been so helpful and 
profitable that I want to pass on our discoveries (I use the 
word advisedly) to others. 

This year, instead of assigning to a member work he was 
already qualified to do, our exploratory program committee 
worked on the principle that every writer has hidden wells 
of talent. So each assignment was given collectively, instead 
of individually, in an effort to capitalize this fact. 

For instance, those that thought they could only do prose, 
found themselves writing very creditable poetry, and the 
poets, under the stress of voluntary compulsion, have turned 
out some splendid prose. 

We have done sonnets, odes, and most of the known and 
accepted forms of verse, and have even gone so far as to 
try to bring into being some entirely new forms. 

In prose, we have done short stories, a shorts, informal 
essays, articles for trade journals, and plays for stage and 
radio. Our ambition has only been exceeded by our daring. 

It has not been easy work (is earnest writing ever easy?) 
but it has been satisfying, for, individually, we have found 
we could do types of writing we had never before attempted. 

Further to be of help to each other, we have criticized, 
constructively, the work of each member, Through intelli 
gent reaction and suggestion, we have all improved, not only 
in new (to us) writing forms, but in our regular fields. 

One lady who has been a member for 15 years says, en- 
thusiastically, that she feels she has learned more than in any 
previous year. Another member, who never dreamed of writ- 
ing a radio script before, is now in consultation with a radio 
station over some work that the station expects to buy. And 
much of the material tried out for the first time, and sub- 
jected to our kindly criticism, has found a market. Many of 
the group are branching out into new lanes permanently. 

We are indeed an example of the old adage, ‘‘Nothing 
ventured, nothing gained.” I hope that other writing clubs 
will try out our idea. 


R. 8, Box 102, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Harriet F. Crucar. 


Counting Method 


A. & J.: 

I’ve served A. & J. a lot on this coast in divers ways. But 
I think what follows is my first contribution (though I’ve 
itched to write some things for you often enough) 


This is anent October’s Q. & A. regarding the best way 
of counting the words on a page of story typescript. I 
have never run into any writer doing it my way, simple and 
almost obvious though that way is, so I’m opening the 
window and giving it to the world. Not that that bars you 
from compensating me in some way if you burn to do it. 


In the past I have sold most of my fiction, etc., output of 
perhaps 2 million words, and the last three- fourths o ee 
should say, was quickly and accurately counted. There 
was advantage in that accuracy, especially when, as often 
happened, I was given a word rate. It is so simple it’s 
almost silly. You don’t count what you write on a page, 
but what you do not write! 


My full page of Elite runs, say, 375 words. Yes, I’m 
an economical soul. My indent averages a word and a 
half. I first count the indents, multiply that number by 
one and a half, and, starting with that sum, go on counting 
words above the unfinished lines of the page. Ina fairly 
solid sheet the whole process takes ten jiffies, and it’s 
accurate! In conversation, especially if it’s brief colloquy, 
it takes a little longer. You can count the words of a 
10,000 word yarn that covers 30 pages, in that way, in 
just about the time it would take you to count every word 
on, say three or four of the pages, or to estimate it all by 
counting every seventh or eighth page. Whether you are 
under a definite word rate or not, it looks pretty business- 
like to stick up in the corner of your cover page “6,550 
words”, instead of the vague, “About 6,000 words.” 


TuHEoporE S. SoLomons 
952 No. Hudson Ave., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


BEGINNING WRITERS 


find my help a guide towards eventual success. I am_ helping 
pr tnd can ‘help You! Remarkable testimonials of benefit 
received. VERY LOW RATES for Sereneer only. Ask for 
particulars about my unusual service. FREE OFFICE REPORT 
on one story if you mention the Author & yah hid 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
(Former Managing Editor, National Magazine) 
Street Wollaston, Mass. 
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. .- By CHARLES PALMER 


HOWARD 
Wilson dropped 
into the office this 
afternoon and we 
got to chewing 
over story mate- 
rial. His wife, 
Sue Carol, star of 
the silent days, is 
now a Hollywood 
talent agent who 
specializes in the 
new kids, and 
Howard felt there 
were some swell 
story-germs in the boys and girls who swarm 
their house at all hours. 

Wouldn't Lois Ranson make a good char- 
acter, we wondered? Sue took her on fresh 
from high school not long ago, got her a show- 
case part in “Meet the People;” now Lois has 
a contract with Republic and is definitely on 
her way up. Lots of color there. So we mulled 
over a story line built around Lois. 

And fell flat on our faces. There simply 
was no way of taking a fledgling actress and, 
in the brief time-span of a short story, making 
her into a star. 

More mulling, increasingly profane, until 
came the brainstorm. Why make her a star 
at all? Well, “Happy ending—’ we argue at 
first; ‘‘she’s got to get what she sets out after.” 

And so, of course, she has. But let’s think 
it out. Is Lois, in real life, really setting out 


Charles Palmer 


to be a star? Yes, in a misty sort of way, she is; 


“DONT TAKE IT SO BIG!” 


The author will be remembered by 


many readers for his  ‘‘Filter- Block 
Approach to Writing’’ (November, 1939, 
A. & jJ.). He lives and works in 
with Gracie Allen, last 


Hollywood ; 
‘How To Become President.’’ 


fall wrote 


but in the short haul—and short stories neces- 
sarily concern the short haul—no. Her real, 
immediate ambition is comparatively trivial; 
she just wants a slightly better part than the one 
she’s now doing. 

And right there, friends and fellow sufferers, 
is the trouble with an awful lot of our short 
stories. We take things too big. We set our 
hero’s sights too high. The result is that we 
tangle ourselves in a maze of plotty incident 
and explanation, involve ourselves in an ex- 
tended time-span utterly impractical for the 
short story, and come out with a story which 
is completely unconvincing. 

Of course, we've always been taught to take 
things big. We rough out a plot, and then 
quite properly go over it to make our hero 
stronger, his goal more desirable, the obstacles 
more insurmountable, the struggle more intense 
and the fulfillment more satisfying. That is as 
it should be, bvt—our story must stay within 
the limits of logical human behaviour on the 
part of our hero, He must act pretty much as he 
would, and want what he would, in real life. 


Fact is, the Horatio Alger rags-to-riches 
motif went out a long time ago, but a lot of 
us don’t seem to have heard about it. We still 
set up as our story-goal the absolute ultimate 
which our hero could possibly want, and that’s 
usually something he wouldn’t attain in a 
million years. 

You probably read the Post. Take that soda- 
jerking hero who figured in a series recently: 
was his story-goal the presidency of the drug 
chain? Lord, no! He just wanted to beat out 
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his rival and win a promotion to handling the 
sandwich board. And Ross Annett’s Dust-bowl 
farmer, Big Joe. Maybe Joe would have liked, 
in a dim, day-dreamy sort of fashion, to some 
day become Secretary of Agriculture or own 
a string of corporation farms—but all he set 
out for in that first story was a pitiful twenty 
bushels of seed corn. 

Here’s the point: If a story goal is honestly 
vital to your hero, it will be just as vital to your 
readers. If Ross Annett makes Big Joe want 
that seed corn with sufficient desperation, and 
shows that getting it will mean one hell of a lot, 
then three million readers will thrill when Joe 
finds a mildewed sack of seed in a forgotten 
corner of the barn; they'll weep when the 
grasshoppers swarm into the newly-planted 
half-acre, they'll cheer when bibulous old Uncle 
So-and-so kicks in his hoarded potato likker 
to buy gas for the laboriously-repaired tractor. 
And when the crop finally comes in and Big 
Joe gets his longed-for chance at a comeback, 
they'll feel infinitely better than if he got a 
telegram to come to Washington and take over 
the AAA. 

Everything goes by comparisons. Suppose 
Woody Van Dyke and Lois Ranson are fellow 
guests at Sue’s some evening. Woody mentions 
that he’s to do another picture for MGM, 
price $150,000. So what! He’s done lots of 
them—a polite comment or two, and that’s 
that. But when Lois spills the big news that 
she has just been signed to do the second lead 
in a two-bit Western everybody breaks out in 
a rash. That’s terrific—the kid is on her way 
up! And just look at the difference between 
the two story-goals: Lois’s little triumph has 
a hundred times more drama, warmth and 
gripping human interest. 

So Howard is going to take that grand story 
material and, instead of trying to jump the 
whole yardstick in one unconvincing leap, he’s 
going to dole it out inch by inch. In the first 
story, Lois is going to want (very desperately 
—everything hangs on it) to interest an agent: 
and after some pretty dismaying setbacks, she'll 
get one. End of story. Next, she'll want a 
showcase part in a little-theatre revue where 
a director will see her work—she’ll have some 
tough going, it'll look mighty bad for a while, 
but she'll get it. Howard has a dozen stories 
(if they click) in tracing Lois’s climb to the top- 
spot where he formerly wanted to land her in 
one unbelievable leap. And every one of the 
stories is convincing: it could have happened. 
Every one of the separate story-goals was more 
or less trivial in itself, but each goal was some- 
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thing which Lois wanted and needed desper- 
ately at the time. 

Try it on yourself. What is your own burn- 
ing, immediate ambition right now—what do 
you hope you'll pull out of an envelope to- 
morrow? I'll gamble it’s to land a five-buck 
article in Electrical Engineering, or a yarn in 
Dime Western, or maybe a story in Cosmo pol- 
itan . . . not, in any remotest event, a Pulitzer 
Prize. 

Right? Then why send your bookkeeping 
hero out into a tough world to marry the boss's 
daughter and take over the firm in one cosmic 
swoop? Why not first let him show up that 
smirking louse on the next desk, save an order 
for the company and get a ten-dollar raise? 
The President’s chair and the boss’s daughter 
will still be warm a few stories from now. 

Don't take it so big! 


“It saves him a lot of time!” 


American Legion Magazine, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, now being edited by Alexander Gardiner, 
formerly associate editor, is in the market for short 
stories between 2500 and 3500 words, with appeal 
to men of approximate American Legion age. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance at no set rate. 
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. . . By IDABEL WILLIAMS 


BEING the author of six published books, 
I find that my biggest headache is being the 
author of six published books. But don’t get 
me wrong; I love being the author—or rather, 
authoress—of six published books. It’s people 
who get me down . . . about my six published 
books! 

Time was when a teller of tales did not put 
his words between the covers of a book—he 
squatted on his haunches in the market place 
and spun fabulous yarns for all who would 
listen. When his audience was sufficiently spell- 
bound he passed the hat. Alms they called it 
then; and alms it still is, if you ask me! 

I have wondered whether people were as 
irksome to these ancient fictioneers as they are 
to present day yarn-spinners. Did people crowd 
around when they had finished holding forth, 
and want to know where they got their plots? 

People—and this takes in practically every 
adult in the world who doesn’t write fiction 
for a living—fall into two concise classifica- 
tions: A and B. People in A classification are 
always sure they could write if only they .. . 


(1) Had the time. 

(2) Could take a course. 

(3) Had a typewriter. 

(4) Could speak English. 

B classification ‘‘can’t even write a decent 
letter,” always hated themes when they were 
in high school, and don’t see how on earth I 
can sit down and do it. 

Just for the sake of non-conformity let’s take 
B people first. They are mostly men, and any 
four-syllable word used in the course of an 
ordinary conversation will scare them to death. 
Now I “ain’t ancient,” and I’m not unattractive, 
so I don’t like to go around scaring men. But 
now and then a word like propinquity ot inde- 
fatigable will slip out and then class B men 
will practically always snap their fingers and 
say, ““That’s a two-bit word!” To incite mayhem 
this is second only to, ‘Gee, you musta 
swallered a dictionary!” 

There is another type among B men, the 
type that protests to high Heaven that they 
despise dumb gals, but will either run like 


IT'S PEOPLE WHO 
GET ME DOWN! 


do you sometimes find 


As a writer, 


people ‘‘difficult’?? Then you’ll relish 
this article by Idabel Williams, of 
Chicago. ‘‘Laughter of Fools’’ is her 


most recent novel. 


mad or shut up like a clam if they think you are 
smart. And I don’t mean intellectual—just 
smart. Men like us dumb, my sisters, make no 
mistake about that; and the degree of our 
dumbness must depend upon their own degree 
of smartness. See what I mean? 

Then there is the B man who thumbs through 
my novels, picks out a red-hot love scene and 
leers at me! “‘D’you get your ideas from experi- 
ence?” he wants to know. 

“Oh, no,” I say through clenched teeth. 
“One can never write from experience with a 
good perspective. It’s purely observation of 
life.” 

Then he says, “Oh, yeah?” and that always 
stops me. I’m pretty good with words as a 
rule; words fairly flow out of me when I’m in 
the middle of a novel. But it’s a funny thing 
how I can never think of anything to say when 
they tell me “Oh, yeah?” Of course I could 
just say, “Yeah!” but this always strikes me as 
unworthy of a novelist. 

a 

There is a sprinkling of women in class B, 
and they kill my soul, grind my face in the dust, 
and crunch my pride under their heels. It gives 
me a certain amount of satisfaction to remember 
that psychology teaches us that a feeling of 
inferiority always wears a mask of superiority. 
These B women are the ones who “just hate 
to answer letters.” They all wear the same 
expression for me, and the expression says, 
“Well! I'll just high-hat her before she gets 
a chance to high-hat me!” 

They look down their noses and smile super- 
ciliously. Also they studiously avoid any men- 
tion of my work as though they were trying 
not to embarrass me. A sort of don’t-mention- 
jails-her-uncle-was-a-horse-thief attitude. After 
they have succeeded in making me feel like a 
worm because I string words together for a liv- 
ing, I decide in desperation to drag the thing 
out into the open. 

“I have a situation like that in one of my 
books,”’ I say, in a high, excited squeak, and 
their faces freeze. ‘Here it comes,” they are 
thinking. ‘She is now going to talk about her 


“Well, you see the action of this scene takes place 
in pitchy darkness.” 


books!” But before I can talk about my books, 
one of them says, ““My goodness, I don’t see 
how you ¢an sit down and do it. I can’t even 
write a decent letter!” 

I'll spare you my reaction. 

Shall we move up to class A? Contrary to 
B people these are mostly women with a sprink- 
ling of men. The most decided type among 
them is the ebullient, broad-hipped woman with 
a fast tongue. She gushes. She was editor 
of the year-book when she was in school. She 
was class historian, and she wrote an original 
play for the dramatic club. She always wanted 
to write but never found time for it what with 
the children and housework and when do I find 
time for my work? 

That’s one. 

Another is the aesthetic. She is soft-voiced 
and soulful, and goes in for Greek drape effects 
in her clothes. She writes little poems about her 
SOUL, and long sonnets sprinkled with 
GODS. She is horribly impressed with me as 
a writer, and thereafter horribly disappointed in 
me as a person. I just ain’t arty. I like thick 
steaks drenched with Worcestershire sauce, and 
she thinks I should eat lilies dipped in wine. 
I’m much too commercial for her. 

Wanna hear more? 

There is the woman who once won a contest 
with an original short-story, and she hasn’t been 
able to think of a plot since. She wants to know 
exactly how I do it. ‘How do you get your 
plots?”’ she asks. 

It doesn’t do any good to tell her I don’t get 
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plots, that my plots get me. She thinks there 
is a magic formula which is a dark secret among 
professional writers, and to let anyone else in 
on it would crowd the field. 

But she won't give up. She pins me right 
down. “Alright,” she says. ‘Suppose you want 
to write a story. You sit down at your type- 
writer and then what do you do?” 

For the sake of any of these class A women 
who might read this I am now going to tell ex- 
actly what I do. 

I sit down at my typewriter and I haven't 
an idea in my head, but I’ve got to start a story 
so I try to think of one. I sit there and wish the 
phone would ring because I feel like a chat with 
someone. It practically never rings when I 
want it to, so I call up somebody myself. After 
I have had half an hour of sprightly conversa- 
tion I go back to my typewriter and try to think 
some more. Then I feel pretty hungry from all 
that vacuum so I go into the kitchen and warm 
up the breakfast coffee and look over last night’s 
paper. When I get back to my typewriter it is 
almost time for that daytime serial I have been 
listening to on the radio, so I have to turn it on 
to see whether or not the heroine got out of the 
burning warehouse. I promise myself that I 
will vot listen tomorrow, but when the program 
is ended the heroine is about to be chopped into 
little bitty pieces by kidnappers, and I know I’ve 
got to listen tomorrow. I get to thinking what 
a cinch it is for radio writers—all they have to 
do is think of different ways to almost kill the 
heroine, and there’s nothing tough about the 
dialogue because it’s mostly weeping. They al- 
ways cry on daytime programs. Turn on your 
radio anytime between noon and 4:30 and you 
will hear crying interspersed with commercial 
announcements. 

So I am thinking what duck soup it is for 
radio writers and all of a sudden my mind goes 
into reverse and I’ve got an idea. A woman 
who can’t cry! I see her walking into a gath- 
ering of smart people and she looks like death 
warmed over. Never mind why; that will come 
later. The idea is that something catastrophic 
has just happened and she can’t cry. I don’t 
much care whether she doesn’t want to, or if it’s 
a physical impossibility. Anyway, she can’t cry. 

I write an opening and then tear it up in favor 
of a better one. I keep on doing this until I 
have my idea pretty well set and then I really 
go. 
The class A woman who can’t think of a plot 
won't believe this. She won't believe a writer 
has to sweat for his plots because when she 
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wrote her contest story it came to her (snap) 
just like that! And she can’t see why she hasn't 
been able to do it since. 

The sprinkling of men in this class are worse. 
Worse than the women, I mean. They are 
usually intelligent young punks who would 
make fine writers if they applied themselves. 
There is nothing I can do to discourage them ex- 
cept tell them they've got to write. That does 
it. These I. Y. P. haunt me. I fall over at 
least two of them every time I open the door. 
I have a file of fan mail from them demanding 
advice for aspiring young writers, who do noth- 
ing but aspire. They want me to collaborate 
with them on a novel for which they will fur- 
nish the plot, this plot being something which 
“really happened,” and they will graciously al- 
low me to publish it under my own name if I 
will give them half the royalties. (If they only 
knew!) 

Sometimes they want me to escape with them 
to a South Sea Isle where we can both write 
without artificial restraints. We are kindred 
spirits, and they know it, because in such-and- 
such a passage in such-and-such a book I “‘really 
struck home!” 

I don’t know many professional writers; may- 
be they don’t get around as much as I do. But 


WESTERN FORMULA 
By Grace M. Smith 


A caow-hand with a gun or two; 

We'd better call him Tex or Slim. 

A ranch gal by the name of Sue 

Who's lost the love she held for him. 
She’s fallen for a city slicker. 

The slicker wears a waxed moustache. 
He draws his gun a trifle quicker— 
We'll call the ranch the Old X-Dash. 


The cook, a Chink, is in the plot; 

A caow-hand strums on his guitar; 

A coycte howls with all he’s got; 

A shot is heard from yonder bar; 

A band of Injuns yells and whoops 

And ford a crick called Powder River; 
They battle with our gallant troops. 

The ranchman’s wife and children shiver. 


But Slim, the hero, saves the day 
And proves the city dude a killer, 
So Sue and Slim now ride away— 
And there’s your sure-fire Western Thriller. 


I've often wondered if we all have the same 
trouble with people. I'd like to hear from 
some of you about it. And another thing... 
how do you guys get your plots? 


Food Materials, 20 E. 12th St., New York, is 
looking for correspondents in various cities to secure 
news of interest to buyers of food, beverage and 
confectionery plant supplies. A. A. Lund is editor. 


PROMOTION STUFF 


By H. R. Simpson 


Do you know why Riesenberg (author of “Golden 
Gate’) and Foerester (who created Captain Horn- 
blower) are smiling in this photograph? Not at any 
characteristic of the sail locker! The occasion is a 
dinner and broadcast on the Pacific Queen, tied along- 
side Pier 43-A, San Francisco. 

Thoughts of these writers are far away from sails. 
They are thinking of the millions of copies of news 
papers and magazines in which the news photos will 
appear—building their reputations and selling their 
books! 

That, of course, was the whole purpose of the 
evening. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., publisher, pro- 
moted the event with radio stations KGO and KPO 
to “celebrate the publication” of “Golden Gate,” by 
Riesenberg, former waterfront reporter. Were sales 
stimulated? Of course! 

Authorship lends itself to promotion ideas, and 
writers who do not exploit the condition are lacking 
in entirely laudable enterprise. Write-ups and radio 
appearances, speeches before women’s groups and 
service clubs, honorary committee posts, recognition 
dinners, etc., etc., are on the schedule for the ambi- 
tious writer. He doesn’t have to wait for his pub- 
lisher to start things. He only has to be agreeable, 


in a dynamic sort of way, and the snowball of local 
and regional publicity begins to roll. 


Only a new way of selling books! Authors 
Riesenberg (left) and Foerester, on the Pacific 
Queen, San Francisco. 
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..- By MIGNON QUAW LOTT 


ONCE A month our city puts on a Dollar 
Day. Once a month I do the same. Here’s how: 


During the month I collect recipes, photo- 
graphs, odd facts, jokes, quotations, clippings, 
novel ideas of all kinds. I pick them up when 
reading in the library, or at home, from the 
casual conversation with 
friends, from the radio, 
from attendance at movies 
and other entertainment, 
from observation of my 
neighbors’ children, from 
letters written by friends, 
in fact from anywhere and 
everywhere. All are filed 
away in my “Dollar Book.” 

At the same time I’m 
gathering my ideas, I pick 
up markets. When I run across a new market, 
I add it to the list already compiled. 

And then the big day arrives! I sit down at 
my typewriter armed with cards, manuscript 
paper, formal note paper, sheets of colored 
paper, envelopes, stamps, my Dollar Book, my 
list of markets. I sit down promptly at eight 
o'clock in the morning, prepared to work till 
twelve—four hours of concentrated attention 
to a wide variety of ideas and an equally wide 
variety of markets. 

On a dainty piece of formal note paper, I 
write a recipe for the local $2.00 contest featured 
in our home paper. I give my culinary formula 
a new name and write it up in an original man- 
ner. Togged out in a fresh new outfit like this, 
even an old recipe will ‘“'go.”” The dainty note 
paper bespeaks the housewife. 

On a postcard I type a quotation for the 
Readers’ Digest department, “For a More Pic- 
turesque Speech.” It may bring me $5.00. 

On another piece of note paper I write a 
comment on a movie I recently attended. This 
is sent to a movie magazine that pays from $1.00 
to $10.00 for winning letters: I am careful to 
make this comment favorable, as I know for a 
certainty they won't print unfavorable criticisms. 
I take care to give my letter a definite keynote 
and an original slant; also to picture myself as 


Mignon Lott 
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LITERARY DOLLAR DAYS 


In ‘bit writing,’’ as it is sometimes 

writer ‘describes successful plan. 
the housewife I am, and not as a professional 
writer. 

I write up an interesting fact about food for a 
household magazine. It, too, may bring me 
$5.00. 

I find in my collection five children’s jokes. 
These are typed on cards, each joke to itself. 
On this particular Dollar Day, I send these to 
the “Chaff” page of Country Gentleman. 1 en- 
close.with them a four-line humorous rhyme 
about a cow. Country Gentleman recently paid 
me $4.00 for just such a rhyme. 

I have found ten funny typographical errors 
in our local newspaper. These are pasted, each 
on its own card, with an appropriate heading, 
and sent to The New Yorker. 

The radio comes next. I send a list of ques- 
tions and answers to Information Please, one 
to Dr. Quiz, one to True or False. 1 gleaned 
these questions from comments made by friends 
as they listened to the various programs at our 
house on different occasions. 

Five timely household hints go to our big 
state daily. Two other hints about raising chil- 
dren, given me by my next-door neighbor, as we 
have no children of our own, are sent to Parents’ 
Magazine. 

Aha! A novel idea! I write it up briefly 
for Popular Mechanics. It is original with me 
—a combination wheel clothes basket and tea 
wagon. I type it on manuscript paper, include 
a photograph. It stands a chance of winning 
$25.00. 

An embarrasing moment goes to The New 
York Daily News; a money-maker to The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor; a labor-saver for nurses to 
R. N. (Registered Nurse) ; a letter to Redbook; 
a criticism to True Story. 


So it goes for the long, varied morning. By 
noon my letters are ready to go forth, each one 
a potential money-maker. I keep carbons of 
every item and route them all carefully, for if 
they are not accepted where first offered, they 
may be revamped and sold elsewhere. 

And even if my Dollar Day should bring me 
in only $5.00, this is at the rate of $1.25 an 
hour—not bad wages for a housewife! 
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BEING a poet, like being 
a woman, has its dis- 
advantages. If you do not 
sell your poems, you are 
looked upon as an un- 
successful but pleasant 
visionary. If you are fortu- 
nate enough to have found 
a way to sell your poems, 
you are looked upon, not 
Margaret Nickerson only by the layman, but 

— by your contemporaries, as 
a commercial versifier who has betrayed his 
“aht.” 

Thereyis a middle ground, but few of us find 
it; or, if we do, it is generally too late. 

I know, and you know, that finer types of 
poetry have little commercial value unless they 
are in book form. However, this is not neces- 
sarily true of verse. 


The chances for commercializing verse are 
better than average, but the poet must have in- 
genuity and imagination. The old routine of 
selling only to magazines and periodicals is 
good. New ways of presenting your verse are 
better. Publishing a book, if you can persuade 
a publisher to take a chance on you, is best. A 
combination of all three is ideal, if you can do 
it. I began combining the three in 1931 when 
I published my first book of poems, “The Open 
Door.” 

This small, paper-covered book was privately 
printed by a good local firm and distributed by 
Mr. Martin and me through the channels open 
to us at that time. It flaunted a bright red 
jacket and contained some 78 examples of verse 
and poetry. It was far from perfect, and prob- 
ably averaged in the low 30’s on genuine poetry. 
However, the cost was something less than 50 
cents a copy on the first hundred, and less on 
the next four hundred. We gave away 100 
copies to friends, the press, and radio stations, 
as publicity. We received some nice reviews, 
and heard the verses quoted by various radio 
stations. This helped to sell the remaining 400 
copies, which we disposed of in less than one 
year at one dollar a copy. 

We had no money with which to advertise, 


ADVENTURES IN 
SELLING VERSE 


. . » By MARGARET NICKERSON MARTIN 


Self-publication is the theme of Mrs. 
Martin’s contribution to the A. & J 


is a resident of Michigan. 


so we distributed several of the first hundred 
copies to doctors’ and dentists’ offices, public 
waiting rooms, etc. We felt that each book 
when read was a ‘‘silent salesman.” Altogether 
we cleared a nice profit on the book, and I was 
launched definitely, if not too auspiciously, as 
an author. The sales were due mainly to Mr. 
Martin’s ability as a salesman and our own wide 
acquaintance, both local and national. 

Previous to the Christmas season of this same 
year we decided to choose an unusual gift for 
our friends. We hit upon the idea of having 
four of my most popular poems or verses, 
printed and framed for Christmas gifts. We 
chose “The End of the Rope,” ‘It Could Be 
You,” ‘‘Just Because You’re You,” and “‘Life’s 
School.” They printed up beautifully, and hav- 
ing some talent in water coloring, I tinted each 
of them before framing. We had 50 very good 
looking “‘mottoes” when we finished. 


Mr. Martin, who is salesman above every- 
thing else, took a copy of each motto to the city 
with him the next day. By night he had se- 
cured 40 orders! We had the orders and we had 
to make good. We were started on a new 
business with little capital, plenty of enthusiasm 
and a boundless ignorance of the whole subject. 

We contacted a local paint store that did pic- 
ture framing, and obtained as reasonable a price 
as we could on 50 or more frames. That first 
Christmas we sold more than a hundred mottoes. 
When the season was over we took stock of our 
new business. 

Inquiring around, we found a Chicago firm 
that would supply us with picture-framing ma- 
terial cut to size. We ordered in quantities 
which we thought sufficient at the time. How- 
ever, by Easter the mottoes were selling so well 
that we kept one man busy just framing them. 

Through friends in New York we were able 
finally to obtain metal frames, called wrap- 
arounds, which just exactly suited our needs in 
ptice, appearance and ease of handling. These 
frames, or variations of them, we still use. The 
mottoes have been reduced in size until most of 
them now measure 5 x 7 inches or 6 x 8 inches. 
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Some of them are printed in color, which does 
away with tedious hand-tinting except in spe- 
cial cases. 

We have 22 poems made up as I write this; 
sales average around 1500 mottoes a year. Most 
orders now come by mail, and many radio pro- 
grams use my verse. The latter has proven an 
excellent form of advertising. The advent of 
my second book of poems in 1933 also boosted 
the sale of the mottoes, and I expect my third 
book, which will be out soon, will do the same. 

For four years I broadcast a 15-minute pro- 
gram over a local radio station and made guest 
appearances over other stations from time to 
time. This, as well as public speaking and 
many recitals, gave impetus to the motto sales. 

My second book, “Still Waters,’’ was pub- 
lished in 1933 by a conservative Boston firm, 
which pushed it moderately. It has had some 
success and is still selling well after six years. 
My third book, ‘Salt on Your Lips,” I hope 
will raise the poetic standard of ‘“‘Still Waters.” 

If you want to commercialize your poetry, 
select a few poems that seem to appeal to most 
of your friends or that have been published. 
Have one or two printed by your local print 
shop with a simple design to set them off. Use 
other than white paper and tint them if you 
are able. If you cannot afford to have them 
framed, buy an average-sized frame, try your 
motto in it, and take your orders from that, 
allowing a 331 per cent margin of profit if 
possible. 

Poems suitable for various occasions or sea- 
sons may also be printed on cards with a de- 
sign or picture. These sell readily and are a 
source of advertising. At the present time we 
have had eight different poems made up in card 
form, and have sold many thousands of them 
the past year. Almost any writer of verse can 
have these small cards, measuring 314 by 6, 
made up. Prices for the printing of such cards 
are very reasonable. We use what is known 
as index weight paper. | 

I feel that poetry can be sold without injuring 
the esthetic standing of the poet. After all, 
poets are people, even though they, themselves, 
must sometimes doubt it! 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Srops. Introduction by Robert M. Gay. Middle- 
bury College Press. $1. 

Instruction in punctuation made entertaining with 
quaint illustrations, clever selection of quotations, 
and charming typography. ‘‘Stops’’ was largely pre- 
pared by students of the Bread Loaf School of Eng- 
lish. W. Storrs Lee supplied the basic idea. Eliz- 
abeth Massie edited the quotations. A. & J. awards 
this lively handbook four stars ( ). 
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I DIDN'T KNOW THEY PAID FOR 
STUFF! 


By David I. Day, Indiana 


I GUESS I'm entitled to the doubtful distinction 
of being about the greenest guy ever to break into 
print, and stay in print. 

I was an Indianapolis insurance agent, 35, in 
poor health, with a wife and four kids to support. 
One evening in 1924, seeking wholesome entertain- 
ment at no cost, I drifted into Central Library. 
Here I became very much interested in the life of 
U. S. Senator Edward Hannegan, who served our 
state in pioneer times, a truly picturesque victim of 
John Barleycorn. I had never heard the story before. 
I asked several well-informed persons, but they knew 
little or nothing of our swashbuckling orator. So J 
obeyed an impulse. I sent the facts (written in long- 
hand) to The Indianapolis News. 

Next day a neighbor called me to his telephone, 
as I had none. It was an editor at the News, desir- 
ing more verification of my wild story. I told him 
frankly where I found it. He published the article. 
I hadn’t the least idea that a newspaper paid for 
such stuff, so imagine my surprise to get a check 
for over $6—at a moment when a dollar was as big 
in my eye as a wagon wheel. More than that, the 
editor asked me around to see him. When I went, 
he was somewhat astonished to find his purchase was 
my first in print. Said he: “We figured you as an 
old retired newspaper man.” 

I was so green that when he asked me how I 
would like to work in his editorial department, I 
thought the word “‘editorial’’ meant only the actual 
writing of the editorials! There wasn't a chance; 
I couldn’t use a typewriter. 

This condition was soon remedied, however. 
I bought a machine and started picking out the letters 
and making words. I’ve been making words ever 
since. And selling them. For never a month has 
passed since 1924 without checks from editors. Two 
or three years later, I became a full-timer. For many 
years now, the old typewriter has made a good living, 
helped the children through college, and I still find 
it great fun writing for the farm publications and 
the trade papers. It is a matter of some pride to me 
that several publications buying from me fourteen 
years ago or more are still mailing their little con- 
tributions twelve months in the year. Every paper 
Aen is a pang; every paper I add to my list is a 
thrill. 

But the greatest thrill I've ever had in the writing 
game was that check for $6.40 The Indianapolis 
News sent me so long back—the first check, which 
I didn’t expect, for an article I hardly dared dream 
would be published, which led me into a life work 
I'd never for a minute considered! 


THE TECHNIQUE 
OF SALABLE FICTION 


A basic course in Story Writing by 
Willard E. Hawkins, founder of The 
Author & Journalist. 


This pocket-sized volume contains the first twelve 
lessons of The Student Writer series, which aroused 
so much enthusiasm among readers when they ran 
serially in The Author & Journalist. ‘‘The opening 
chapter, ‘The Short-Story Formula,’ alone is worth 
the price.’’ writes one author. ‘‘Chapter V on the 
Subconscious Mind is a whiz,’’ writes another; ‘‘really 
full of meat.’’ 
Practical—Compact—F undamental 


128 pages—paper bound—$1.00 postpaid 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 1837 Champa, Denver, Colo. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST ANNUAL HANDY MARKET 
LIST OF 


GREETING CARD PUBLISHERS 


Are you clever with words? Can you jingle? Can you compress a pleasant wish, a cheery sentiment, into a line or two of prose? 
If so, get out your box of Christmas greeting curds. browse about the cards on display at greeting card counters, read the 
sentiments, analyze them carefully, and then go home and see what you can produce, what luck you have in saying ‘‘the same old 


thing in a brand new way. 


If you know that your verses conform to all the rules for good verse; that your sentiments are fresh and appealing; that your 


touch of humor brings a smile but no offense—then, set about 


marketing your wares. 


True, many of the big greeting card concerns rely almost wholly on staff-writers or regular contributors, but once all those 
regular contributors were beginners. In the list below are numerous concerns that welcome free-lance contributions. Perhaps 
you can provide the new little twists to sentiments in prose or rhyme that will gain acceptance for your work, and eventually put 
you in the ranks of ‘‘regular contributors’’; or perhaps you'll find you just don’t have the knack. However, the field is one well 


worth the trying. 


From time to time the AUTHOR & JOURNALIST has carried helpful — on the technique and marketing of sentiments. 


Readers interested in the subject are referred to the following issues of the A 


J.—January, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, and 1937. 


Even if you can’t write sentiments, perhaps you have some original ideas for novelty cards. There are several concerns that 
welcome such ideas if they are really new, clever, and have sufficiently wide appeal. 
With but few exceptions, the following list represents down-to-the-minute requirements in the greeting card field. 


Auburn Greeting Card (Messenger Corporation), Auburn, Ind. 


n 
Considers free-lance contributions. Christmas, Everyday, etc. 2-8 


lines. L. Leroy Close, editor. 50 cents per line, on acceptance. 

American Greeting Publishers, 11800 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Accepts very little ‘‘forma) verse.’’ which is staff written. on 
the whole. Can use unusually good humorous and novelties from 
experienced writers only. Virginia Strang, editor. 50 cents per 
line, on acceptance. 

Bockman Engraving Co., 2218 N. Racine, Chicago, Ill. Interested 
only in prose for personal and commercial Christmas cards. 

Bromfield Publishers, The, 12 High St., Brookline Village, Mass. 
Last report: closed market. 

The Buzza Company, Craftacres, Minneapolis, Minn. Considers 
sentiments from free-lances. All occasions; prose, verse 4-8 lines, 
ideas, art work. Everyday; anv time; Easter and Valentine, Jan.- 
Feb.; Mother’s Day and Father’s Day, Mar.-Apr.; mottoes. May- 
June. Current needs, Valentine, Easter, Everyday. Katherine Per- 
sons. editor. Verse. 50 cents per line. 

George C. Carrington Co., 2732 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, III. 
Considers Christmas, Valentine. and Everyday sentiments during 
February, March, and April. Prose, verse, ideas. art work. 

J. Morre, editor. 25 and 50 cents per line. (1940 report.) 

Fine Arts Greeting Card Co., 160 W. 24th St.. New York. 
Willing to consider sentiments from free-lance contributors—ideas, 
art work, novelties, and cards for children—paying market price; 
especially interested in good comics. 

Gartner and Bender, Inc., 1101 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Con- 
siders verses, 4-6 lines, from free-lance writers. Stress reciplent’s 
viewpoint. Considers Easter, Jan. 1; Mothers’, Fathers’ Day, Gradu- 
ation, March 1; Birthday and Everyday, June 1; Christmas, Sept. 1; 
Valentine. Dec. 1. Mary B. Thomas, editor. 50 cents per line, on 
accentance. 

Gibson Art Co., 233 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Employs 
own staff-writers—not in market for free-lance contributions. Helen 
Steiner Rice, editor. 

Keating Co., The., N. E. Cor. 22nd and Market Sts., Philadelphia 
Pa. Closed market. 

McKenzie Engraving Co., 1010 Commonwealth Ave.. Boston, Mass. 
Uses cheery greeting card verses or ‘‘wise-cracks.”’ Regular greeting 
card length. Payment on acceptance, at 50 cents per line. C. B. 
Lovewell, editor. 

McNicol, Jessie H., 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. Considers 


free-lance submissions. Christmas, Easter, Valentine, Everyday 
considered at all times. Current needs, same. Jessie H. McNicol. 
Regular rates. 

Hall Bros., Ine., Grand Ave. and McGee St., at 25th, Kansas 
cs, i No reply to questionnaire. Last report: not in the 
market. 

Norcross, 244 Madison Ave., New York. Closed market. 

Pageley, 220 5th Ave., New York. Not in the market. 

Paramount Line, Inc., The, Box 1404. Providence, RI. In the 
‘market for original gags and humorous material for all types of 
—— cards. Address contributions % Editor. Rate of payment 
not given. 

Julius Pollack & Sons, Ine., 141 E. 25th St., New York. Considers 
Birthday, Everyday, Christras, New Year, Easter, Mothers’ Day, 
Valentine, prose sentiments; verse, 4-8 lines; comic and novelty 
ideas. Miss Ethel Fisher, editor. 50 cents per line. 

A. B. Plateless, 243 Canal St.. New York. No sentiments con- 
sidered at present. Henry M. Alvo. 

Rose Company, The, Bainbridge St. at 24th, Philadelphia, Pa. 
# —= purchasing all yerse through own staff. H. M. Rose, 
r.. editor. 

Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Considers outstanding material for all occasions, at all times. Mary 
E. Johnson, editor. 50 cents per line. 

‘ Success Greeting Card Co., Inc., 315 4th Ave., New York. Not 


n_ market. 
Susan Holton, 39 E. 20th St., New York. ‘‘I write all my own senti- 
nts.’” 


ments. 

Voiland, P. F., Co., 106 Richards St., Joliet, Ill. Considers ma- 
terial from experienced writers only; prose, verse, and ideas for all 
occasions, especially humorous. In market for Everyday, year around; 
write for information on seasonal. R. H. Hill, editor. 50 cents per 
line for straight verse; $5 and up for humorous ideas. 

Western Union Telegraph Co., Advertising Department, 60 Hud- 
son St., New York. Occasionally needs jingles and prose not over 
= long. No immediate need. Address H. L. Hamilton, above 
address. 

Geo. C. Whitney Co., The, 67 Union St., Worcester, Mass. Con- 
siders Valentine verse and ideas, also novelties, cards for children. 
Charles C. Clarke. editor. 50 cents ner line on acceptance. 

White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co.. Holyoke. Mass. Considers verse, 
ideas, and art work submitted by free-lances. Pays regular prices. 


CHECKS FOR WRITING LETTERS 
By Ruth Outwater, Colo. 


After I'd sent out story after story—only to find 
them, a few days later, sticking out of the mail 
box—I joined a class in creative writing. The teach- 
er pointed out to her struggling young tyros how 
they could get checks—small ones, but checks—in 
a field which seems just made for beginners, that 
of letters. Since then I have sold about a dozen let- 
ters, most of them to the Woman's Page of news- 
papers; but one was in a writers’ magazine. and 
another, Heaven be praised! in one of McFadden’s 
confessions. 

These little articles—for they really are articles in 
condensed form—may seem unimportant, but they're 
milk for us young ‘uns until we're ready for beef- 
steak. They can be on almost any subject of gen- 
eral interest, and writing them is a distinct aid in 
doing stories or heavier articles because the writer 
who has observed a strict word limit of 200 to 500 
isn’t apt to go flowery when writing long tales. 

The letters in confession magazines—the month- 


to-month contests—must contain all the emotion, 
human interest, reaction, pathos, etc., of the major 
stories; and believe me, when a woman can let 
down her back hair and emote in only a few words, 
she’s doing something! 

Receiving a check from Ye Ed instead of his re- 
grets, and then seeing your very own words in 
print, does much for the morale of a beginning 
writer. Even a dollar brings with it encouragement 
and self-confidence. And even though you may see 
little else but flaws in your printed script, your 
family and friends—well, they'll think you're so 
much better than you know you really are! 


C00 80 


Private Detective (Trojan Publishing Corp.), 125 
E. 46th St.. New York, is now in the market for 
short stories up to 6,000 words. Stories should have 
some girl interest—she may be the secretary to the 
sleuth, or hold some other connection which will 
allow her to be the real brains behind the solution. 
Fair rates will be paid on publication. 
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This series, by the founder of The Author & Journalist, began in the September, 1938, issue. The first twelve lessons are 
now available in book form under the title, “The Technique of Salable Fiction.” ($1.00 postpaid.) The purpose is todis- 
cuss fundamentals of fiction technique from a standpoint that will prove helpful to the professional as well as the beginner. 


XXVII—THEMES THAT GROW 
FROM STORIES 


In his quest for story ideas, Lem Author, whose 
creative processes we have followed in preceding 
lessons, not infrequently employs a method analogous 
to scientific research. 

An experimenter in any new field, lacking familiar 
guideposts, must feel his way step by step. To Lem, 
this means putting his characters in situations which 
are so new to him that a real doubt exists as to the 
way in which they will react. 

Where does Lem find these situations? Where 
would he find them but in the paradoxes and ques- 
tions that arise to vex him in this world of per- 
plexing questions? 

On some matters, of course, Lem has settled con- 
victions. He is satisfied in his own mind—to in- 
stance a few things—that the world is round, that 
there is a law of gravitation, that honesty is the best 
policy, that might does not make right, that freedom 
is preferable to slavery. Some of Lem’s beliefs con- 
flict with beliefs held by others, and he is occasionally 
moved to write stories which support his views; for 
there are fiction possibilities in any controversial 
theme. But on some questions, Lem is not sure just 
what to believe, and on still others he is completely 
at sea. 

It is here that his research method comes into play. 
Instead of starting with a theme—something to be 
proved—he puts his characters into a situation in- 
volving the problem and lets them react as they will. 

A very satisfactory method Lem finds this—one 
that often leads to surprising results. Frequently he 
learns things that he did not know—or was unaware 
of knowing—from the reactions of his own charac- 
ters. The results at which they arrive, by acting in a 
manner which intuition tells him is true to life, have 
given Lem what he believes to be the correct answers 
to many problems. 

On its face, this may seem a rather nebulous method 
of working, but it is, in reality, quite practical. A 
concrete illustration will show how he goes about it. 


Let us suppose that Lem has somehow been 
brought to question the infallibility of the accepted 
code governing the relations of the sexes. He reasons: 
“Custom decrees that mating is right and moral only 
when it takes place under the artificial restraints of 
formal monogamous marriage. The thought of pro- 
miscuous mating or any mating unsanctified by 
marriage horrifies us; we regard it as living in sin. 
But isn’t this attitude merely the result of our con- 
ditioning? Suppose we were freed of all prejudice. 
Suppose the present conventions were unknown— 


would people be more or less happy? Would there be 
an instinctive reversion toward monogamy, or would 
sex standards such as we know be supplanted by 
others of an altogether different nature?” 

Lem is intrigued by the questions thus raised. He 
has his fictional testing laboratory at hand; why not 


employ it to find the answers? 

The first step is to devise a logical setup for the 
problem. Often this is the most difficult part. Lem 
toys with the idea of casting a group of people who 
reject the accepted moral code and set up another sys- 
tem all their own. There are possibilities for a story 
here, but not one that will answer the questions he 
has set out to study; for try as he will to picture 
high-minded men and women who believe in free- 
love theories, it is difficult for him to conceive of 
any except crackpots entering upon such an experi- 
ment. Moreover, even if he finds a way to isolate 
them from interference by the rest of the world, they 
will not prove ideal subjects for the experiment; be- 
cause these men and women, no matter how sincere, 
will be self-consciously aware that they are violating 
an accepted code. This code is a part of their con- 
ditioning, and is bound to affect them subconsciously, 
even though they may consciously ignore it. 

His next thought is to select characters who have 
never been exposed to current civilization. This would 
mean either a group of savages, a mythical civilized 
country which has evolved the social customs he 
wishes to portray, or a group of shipwrecked chil- 
dren who grow up on some isolated island in igno- 
rance of the outside world and its customs. 

With the first alternative Lem is dissatisfied be- 
cause his primary purpose is to study the effect of 
different standards upon advanced, civilized persons; 
savages won't do. He shrinks from the second be- 
cause he wants to stick to the real, actual world— 
this is not to be a fantasy. The third alternative fails 
because children, thus growing up by themselves, 
would revert to savagery. 

But by this time a glimmer of a plan has come to 
Lem. There may be a way to prevent the children 
from growing up as savages. This could be accom- 
plished, Lem decides, by devising circumstances in 
which they ¥° shipwrecked with at least one older 
person who €an pass on to them the culture of their 
civilization. 

“Suppose,” reasons Lem, “that these children— 
perhaps passengers on some sort of a refugee ship 
such as we have known during our present trying era 
—should be shipwrecked in company with a well- 
educated, sincere, but eccentric man, who holds 
iconoclastic beliefs concerning the institution of mar- 
riage. He educates and trains the children, with the 
aid of a few essential books, so that they are as well 
instructed as average young people except on the 
subject of civilized marriage customs. In this respect, 
they are taught only what their mentor wishes them 
to believe. They therefore have none of the familiar 
inhibitions about sex. They are bound to know the 
mating instinct, but will know nothing whatever of 
marriage or other restraints familiar to civilization.” 

This completes the first stage of the experiment. 
Lem has paralleled what the scientist does when he 
brings certain chemicals and forces together in a new 
combination, or when he injects a new serum into the 
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veins of a guinea pig. The second stage, of course, is 
observation of what happens. 

Just what will happen when Lem brings his char- 
acters to life and they begin to live their lives under 
the conditions imposed by the experimental setup, we 
will not attempt to forecast. A great deal depends 
upon his own experience and temperament. ae 

Does this seem paradoxical? Perhaps; but it is 
nevertheless unavoidable. Try as he will to let the 
characters work out their own destinies, it is doubtful 
whether he can wholly rule himself out as a factor. 
If Lem is conventional-minded, the answer he will 
tend to arrive at is that the ways learned by civiliza- 
tion are wisest and best. If he is unconventional- 
minded, the chances are much greater that he will 
reach an unconventional conclusion. If he has had 
unhappy marital experiences, he will be influenced 
one way; if his married life is satisfactory, he will 
be influenced otherwise. 

The essential thing is that, for Lem, the answer 
reached will be sincere and convincing. If he allows 
his intuitions free rein to create natural, living char- 
acters and lets them act as natural, living persons 
would act in the circumstances predicated, his story 
is likely to impress the reader as convincing. 

The experimental method is not limited to bizarre 
problems such as the above. A further illustration, 
involving a different type of problem, may be helpful. 

Suppose we turn to a theme such as: “Children are 
best fitted for life by being thrown early upon their 
own resources.” 

This might, of course, be one of the author's pet 
convictions. If so, the development will take the gen- 
eral form of a story in which an unpromising child, 
who has been pampered and protected, is thrown upon 
his own resources and thereby develops into splendid 
manhood or womanhood. The theme will be con- 
sidered proved—Q. E. D. 

If developed by Lem Author’s unprejudiced scien- 
tific approach, the result will be far less predictable. 
The author will contrive to throw the child upon his 
own resources, for this is the basic situation—the 
setup—for the experiment. But what happens there- 
after will be a matter of feeling his way. The author 
is quite likely to discover that the child’s reactions 
are less dependent upon circumstances than upon in- 


“Wish I could get a good lift at the end!” 
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dividual temperament. One type of child will be 
crushed by a too early demand upon undeveloped 
resources. Another will be slanted toward crime. An- 
other will become bitter, disillusioned, hard. The 
author will end by proving: ‘For this particular child, 
the experiment was (or was not, as the case may be) 
a success,” 

Given effective development, it would seem ob- 
vious that this method of development makes for the 
better story. The character will be an individual 
rather than a type. The author who lets his charac- 
ters work out their own destiny is less likely to 
strain the probabilities and to employ forced motiva- 
tions than the author who deliberately sets out to 
make the characters prove his point. 

At least occasionally, try this method—the method 
of Jetting themes grow from stories, as opposed to 
the more familiar practice of making stories grow 
from themes. 


PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 


1. Try to determine, as you read published stories, 
whether the author started with a preconceived 
theme, which he or she definitely sought to prove, or 
whether the theme grew out of the author’s experi- 
mental mood. 

2. Suggest a number of story themes, such as those 
employed illustratively in this lesson, which involve 
controversial questions or to which the answers are 
uncertain. Devise for each a set of circumstances 
which would give the characters free rein to work 
out logical answers to the questions involved. 

3. Develop any of these problems that appeal to 
you, Carrying the situations out to logical, even if 
originally unforeseen, conclusions. Try to avoid, inso- 
far as possible, allowing your preconceived opinions 
to influence the result. 


Park East, 369 Lexington Ave., New York, a semi- 
monthly edited by Madeleine Riordan, is a publica- 
tion of high society—sophisticated, smart. It uses all 
types of material “if relevent,” paying a rate de- 
— in each case. Robert Altshuler is pub- 
isher. 


All This For 

ONE DOLLAR! 
@ READING @ COLLABORATION 
@ CRITICISM (If script is thought salable) 
@ EDITING @ TYPING (If script is thought salable) 
@ ANALYSIS @ MARKETS SUGGESTED 
Mss. will not be returned unless self-addressed properly 
stamped enveloped is enclosed. Max. 3,000 words. 

THATCHER’S BETTER COPY 

FOR 20 YEARS IN 200 MAGAZINES 
Oakhaven Studio Station D, Box 7642 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SENSATIONAL CHANGE 


After ten years I have changed my policy in the handling 
of scripts. I suggest you send at once for details of 
this new policy which will be sent with my folder: A 
FUTURE IN PROFESSIONAL WRITING upon request. 
Better still, send me a script with the regular reading 
fee of $1 each 5000 words and I’ll send you a copy of 
my 12 lesson course in short story writing at no extra 


°°s WALTER N. DES MARAIS 


BOX 33 STATION E, DEPT. J, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ARSUNA COURSE 


A Correspondence Course 


in the 
TECHNIQUE OF THE SHORT STORY FOR 
BEGINNERS 
by ALFRED MORANG 


ARSUNA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
439 Camino del Monte Sol, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
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Yourself is a new monthly announced by Dell 
Publishing Co., 149 Madison Ave., New York. It 
will be devoted to sound self-help for men and 
women who want to read articles dealing with them- 
selves and their problems. It will be divided into 
seven departments: (1) toward a better life—articles 
applying to the broad general base, psychological and 
philosophic, on which most problems rest; (2) love 
and friendship (3) social graces; (4) health; (5) 
marriage, parents, and children; (6) fame and for- 
tune; (7) faith... . “Assume your reader to be as 
intelligent as you are, as well informed on every- 
thing except this particular subject of your article,” 
writes Grant Levi, editor. ‘State the problem clearly 
in terms familiar to a high school graduate. Be 
anecdotal where possible. Draw conclusions. Solve 
the questions you raise before you leave the reader. 
Be dynamic and didactic in telling him what he 
must do to solve the problem. Use the imperative 
form. We want to buy articles of 1500 to 3000 
words. Rate is 114 cents a word.” 


Meat Merchandising, 105 S. 9th St., St. Louis, 
Frank Maher, editor, reports that every feature should 
be accompanied by at least one picture, and must 
have dealer’s by-line. 


The Sadimin Co., Upper Darby, Pa., wishes hu- 
morous poems, jingles, jokes, anecdotes, etc., per- 
taining to illness, hospitals, doctors, dentists, nurses, 
etc. Also, humorous sketches not exceeding 300 
words. If author has line drawings to illustrate, 
please include. Some inspirational material con- 
sidered. 


Puck, The Comic Weekly, has moved from the 
Palmolive Bldg. to 1023 Hearst Bldg., 325 W. 
Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Munsey Publications, 280 Broadway, announce 
that, for the present, publication of Fifth Column 
Stories is being suspended. 


Clark R. Gilbert, Principal, Bartlesville City 
Schools, Bartlesville, Okla., is preparing a book, 
“Devotions for Youth,” for publication, and is in- 
terested in seeing manuscripts on short devotional 
plays, devotions with pantomime, etc. He would 
like to hear from authors who might be willing to 
sell exclusive book rights to material already pub- 
lished in some magazine. “My rates will not be very 
high,” he states, “and will depend on the material 
to a great extent, but most of it would be clear vel- 
vet to a writer who has sold magazine rights already. 
Of course, self-addressed, stamped envelope must be 
enclosed for reply.” 


The Mid-West Play Co., Box 7005, Kansas City, 
Mo., is in the market for one and three-act plays 
suitable for high school and amateur groups. Pay- 
ment is in cash, but E. I. Heuer, editor, does not 
say on what basis. 


Super Detective, also put out by Trojan Publish- 
ing Corp., 125 E. 46th St., New York, is seeking 
short stories, 3000 to 5000 words, and novels, 10,- 
000 to 20,000 words, with preferred length for the 
latter nearer the 10,000 mark. K. W. Hutchinson 
and W. E. Matthews are joint editors. 
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The Author & Journalist 
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Feature Detective Cases (Manton Publishing Co.), 
122 E. 42nd St., New York, pays $50 for each story 
of 5,000 to 7,000 words, stressing good police 
work above all else. Additional allowance will be 
made for pictures, depending on writer's cost in ob- 


taining them. Good old as well as recent cases will 
be considered, according to Robert T. Gebler, editor. 


All American Athlete, 922 Hoe Ave., New York, 
Michael Pawlyshyn editor, is in the market for fac- 
tual sports articles, 375 to 1200 words, for which 
114 cents a word will be paid on publication. 


Radio Parade, 1650 Broadway, New York, a new 
monthly for radio, is at present wholly staff written, 
according to J. A. Rubinstein, editor. 


Cosmic Science and Stirring Science (Albing Pub- 
lications), 19 E. 48th St., New York, edited by Don- 
ald Wollheim, use pseudo-science stories with adult 
appeal. Present rate is around 14 cent a word. 


National Broadcasting Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, pays $75 for each original play accepted 
for the “Listener's Playhouse.” All plays should re- 
quire very small casts. 


American Neptune, Peabody Museum, Salem, 
Mass, a new quarterly journal of marine research, 
makes no payment for contributions. 


Washington Youth, 83 Columbia St., Seattle, 
Wash., is interested in vocational guidance articles 
and short stories of interest to high school youth, 
but no payment is made, according to George Sturte- 
vant, editor. 


The Family Circle Magazine, 400 Madison Ave., 
New York, recently reported to a contributor, “Sorry, 
but we don’t buy anything about food or home- 
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making, because we have so much in the magazine 
already devoted to those subjects in our regular de- 
partments and in our advertisements. Also, we are 
over-bought now, and are buying almost nothing, 
except an occasional timely article, until our surplus 
is used up.” 


Lyrical Poetry, edited by Ben C. Hagglund, has 
moved to 332 Locust Ave., Las Animas, Colo. 


Better Home, 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn., 
Elizabeth Denmark, editor, reports that only a third 
of the magazine is devoted to a story section, and 
that since it appears only quarterly, much that is ex- 
cellent has to be excluded because of lack of space. 
All of the material used has a religious flavor that is 
wholesome rather than holier-than-thou. Several 
pages are devoted to poetry of one to four stanzas. 


Science in Pictures has been announced by Horel 
Publications, 565 Fifth Ave., New York. Helene 
Arlington, editor, reports need for 500 to 2000 word 
articles on any phase of science. “How to make” 
articles, however, do not fall within this classification. 
High rates are promised for articles on science writ- 
ten for the layman, with $5 each for photos, some 
of which will be used without text if on unusual 
scientific subjects. 


Army Laffs (Crestwood Publishing Co.), 1270 
Sixth Ave., New York, a pocket size periodical, is in 
the market for two-line jokes, storyettes of between 
100 and 150 words, and cartoons, all slanted to 
peacetime army service. M. R. Reese, editor, states 
that while material may be crisp, it must not be too 
sexy. Cartoonists should submit roughs. Good 
rates will be paid on acceptance. 


Macfadden Magazines, now at 122 E. 42nd St., 
New York, will move soon to 205 E. 42nd St. 


T N T, 1450 Broadway, New York, a humor mag- 
azine edited by Frank Vreeland, formerly dramatic 
editor of the New York World Telegram, is sched- 
uled for early appearance. Prose will make up about 
one-quarter of the contents; cartoons and other il- 
lustrative matter, the remainder. No fiction or gags 
will be used, according to Mr. Vreeland, but the 
publication will offer a good market for 1200-1500 
word articles of a humorous or satirical nature. Ex- 
cellent rates are promised. 


The Ward-Wheelock Co., 444 Madison Ave., New 
York, is in the market for material suitable for 
“Campbell’s Playhouse,” the radio presentation spon- 
sored by the Campbell Soup Co. Diana Bourbon of 
the radio department urges that only material of 
high standard and in good taste be submitted. 
Quality determines rate of payment. 


Red Mask Detective Stories, 19 E. 48th St., New 
York, is a new Albing publication, edited by Jerry 
Albert. It is in the market for novelettes of 10,000 
to 12,000 words, and short stories from 1,000 words 
up. Present rate is around 14 cent a word. 


The Improvement Era, 50 No. Main St., Salt Lake 
City, pays 14 cent on publication for wholesome and 
conventional stories. Occasionally poems are bought, 
but usually the editor, Richard L. Evans, is over sup- 
plied with them. 


The Tattler, 360 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., Rose Marie Kuper, editor, pays $5 on publication 
for stories dealing with people and places in Chi- 
cago. 


Overland Trails, 728 Montgomery St., San Fran- 
cisco, pays a low rate—l/4 cent a word—on publi- 
cation for stories of Western state travel, and Pacific 
sea stories from 5,000 to 10,000 words. Emerson 
Lewis is editor. 


IDEAS AND DOLLARS 


Make your spare time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. Develop your literary gifts. 


Our courses in writing short-stories, juveniles, 
verse, novels, articles, etc., are taught by a 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, well known critic and teacher. Many 
years of successful experience. 


Our moderately-priced courses offer just what 
you want—constructive criticism, frank, practi- 
cal advice, help in marketing. 

Send today for full particulars; also for a sample 
copy of THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, A Journal 
for All Who Write. 
THE HCME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. AJ Springfield, Mass. 


FREE - 


Inside Information 


Tells you where to sell 
fiction, radio scripts — Rk ERS: 
what material trade pa- §} A 
pers and syndicates want §\ymerkets 


—how to win cash prize 
contests. This nationally 
recognized magazine has 
helped new and estab- 
lished writers for 20 years. 
For FREE Sample copy 
Address: Writers’ Markets 
and Methods Mag., Dept. 


Advice From Such As: 
Ben Ames Williams 
Vicki Baum 
John Steinbeck 
Kathleen Norris 
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You 
And Your Manuscript 


You finish your manuscript; it’s not as 
good as you hoped. But you send it out— 
and back it comes—a dozen times or more, 
perhaps. 


What next? 


Most literary careers collapse at this 
point. All writers with manuscripts to 
sell—especially if they don’t sell—need 
accurate information about _ editors, 
agents, critics. Thousands go wrong on 
these matters, make mistakes, costly in 
dollars and loss of time. Inform yourself 
by writing today for my new pamphlet 
YOU AND YOUR MANUSCRIPT. It’s 
free; it’s sound; it’s indispensable to un- 
arrived authors. For quick action, send a 
manuscript (maximum 5,000 words) and 
five dollars and—questions! 

If you are weak in plotting, if you don’t 
understand how to analyse markets, you 
will find in my Foundations of Fiction 
(English 383) by correspondence the an- 
swers to these problems. Fees now re- 
duced and six months to finish. Write for 
particulars and for your free copy of 
YOU AND YOUR MANUSCRIPT. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Expert, accurate Manuscript Typing, 35c per 
thousand. Other types of typing—Poetry, Pho- 
toplays, Radio Scripts, etc. Minor corrections 
at small cost. Free carbon copies. 


OPHELIA K. KEY 
514 South Wilson, Fort Scott, Kansas 


IF YOU REALLY 


WANT TO SELL 


send for my 44 page FREE booklet, ‘‘THE TRUTH ABOUT 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE.”’ clients are represented 
in virtually all the magazines, ‘‘smooth-paper,’’ ‘‘quality,’’ 
and ‘‘pulp.’’ Established some 17 years, I have de- 
veloped perhaps more writers than anyone in my field—for 
my own work has appeared in leading magazines, and I 
am able to do for myself what I offer to do for others. 
(Own sales representatives in New York.) 


My little paper, ‘‘D’ORSAYGRAM,"’ which I publish from 
time to time, contains some 60,000 words of articles on 
writing, sellin A plotting. etc. Copies of the last issue 
(November) still available, and sent gratis on request. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
102 Beaudette Bldg. Beverly Hills, Calif, 


WRITERS’ SUPPLIES 


High quality and low prices—that’s our offer. Heavy, kraft en- 
velopes to mail mss. flat, 25 outgoing and 25 return, $1; for 
scripts folded. once, 35 outgoing and 35 return, $1; for mss. 
folded twice, 50 outgoing and 50 return, $1. 

Hammermill paper, 500 sheets light weight, $1.25; medium 
weight, $1.60. Typewriter ribbon, 50c. A ribbon FREE on 
request with order over $2.50. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4922 Center Ave. Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Stuck For a Plot? 


Let 


DEAL- 
A- 
PLOT 
Solve the problem for you. 


DEAL-A-PLOT is a deck of thirty-six cards, in- 
geniously arranged, each containing a different 
selection of 64 plot essentials. To use it, you 
merely shuffle and cut the cards, according to 
instructions. This gives you: 

Two or more characters; their descriptions, 
character traits; the setting; the plot problem; 
one or more complications; the climax. 

The result under the alchemy of a writer's 
creative imagination, is a story plot. 


PLOTS PLOTS 


PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1837 Champa, Denver, Colo. 
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Radio Showmanship, 11th and Glenwood Ave., 
Minneapolis, is reported to pay $10 an article, on 
publication, for illustrated articles of 1,000 to 1,200 
words on successful sponsored radio programs. Com- 
plete promotion details should be given. Editor is 
S. H. Kaufman. 


Commercial Photographer, 520 Caxton Bidg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, uses an occasional article on new ideas 
used by commercial photographers to increase busi- 
ness. Charles Abel is editor. The Professional Pho- 
tographer, at the same address, edited likewise by 
Mr. Abel, uses material of interest to the professional 
photographer. Payment is made usually on acceptance 
at 14 cent a word. 


Circus Magazine, 16 E. 48th St., New York, is 
reported “Removed, left no address.” 


Popular Psychology Guide and Silver Screen 
Comics have been acquired by Dan Gillmor, publisher 
of Friday and Unbelievable. Address is 114 E. 32nd 
St., New York. 


TRADE JOURNAL DEPARTMENT 


Pacific Retail Lumberman and Western Retail 
Lumberman have been consolidated to form Western 
Building. Publisher is The Timberman, 623 Southwest 
Oak St., Portland, Ore. George F. Cornwall, man- 
aging editor of The Timberman, is editor, and W. C. 
Bell, former managing editor of Western Retail Lum- 
berman, associate editor. 


Women’s Wear Daily, 8 East 13th St, New 
York, now incorporates store management, retail 
ideas, and feature editorial material formerly ap- 
pearing in Retail Executive. Earl W. Elhart, who 
has been editor of Retail Executive, will be editor of 
this new retail executive division of Women’s Wear. 


China, Glass, and Lamps, Pittsburgh, Pa., in re- 
turning a manuscript, stated, “Sorry, no funds.” 


Telegraph Delivery Service, H. W. Hellman Bldg., 
356 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, is now being edited 
by J. Nevin Kunkle. 


National Clothier, 804 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
is notifying correspondents, “In the future, we shall 
not be in a position to purchase any editorial mater- 
ial from outside correspondents. This results from 
a new editorial policy which will continue until 
further notice.” The communication is signed by 
Thomas H. Mullen, editor. 


Photographic Dealer and Photofinisher's News, 
6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif., is in the 
market for brief stories of the trade. Charles J. 
Ver Halen, editor, has recently been returning, with 
apologies, numerous manuscripts which have been 
covered up in the desk of an associate editor no 
longer connected with the magazine. 


Liquor Publications, Inc., publishers of American 
Wine & Liquor Journal and Wine & Liquor Re- 
tailer, 220 E. 42nd St., New York, announce that 
Bert Dale is no longer a member of their editorial 
staff. Lew Schwartz is managing editor. 


Bankers Monthly, 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, 
John Y. Beaty, editor, writes: “We really are not in 
the market ie very much material now; we are 
trying to economize on purchases and buy only those 
articles which we feel we cannot get along without. 
. . . Our chief need is for articles that tell of the 
specific benefits from improved equipment in a bank. 
This specific benefit can usually be stated in terms 
of handling more work by the same number of 
people, or handling the same work with less. Some- 
times benefits can be measured in increased income. 
New loans, for example, bring added income.” 
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Magazine of Light, Cleveland, Ohio, is reported 
to be just about an impossible market for the free 
lance. Requirements are so exacting that even photo- 
gra hs seldom meet them. Interiors are supposed 

e photographed in their natural light, this light 
haan of course, some form of General Electric in- 
stallation. Even a shadow on a wall, according to 
this writer, is objected to. 


Nation’s Business, 1615 H St., NW, Washington, 
D.C., although a good-paying market, is, at present, 
so overcrowded with short material that offerings are 
“out of realistic consideration.” 


Heating, Cooling, and Piping, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto, Can., has just been brought out by the 
Maclean Publishing Co. E. R. Gauley, editor, is in 
the market for articles on design, installation, oper- 
ation, and maintenance of air conditioning, heating 
and piping systems of interest to large Canadian 
industrial, commercial and institutional buildings. 


Electrical Manufacturer, formerly at 232 Madison 
Ave., New York, has moved to 1250 Sixth Ave. 


The Caterer and Liquor Retailer, formerly at 67 
West 44th St., New York, has been bought by 
Joseph Griffen and T. J. McDonald, who have moved 
all offices to 507 Fifth Ave. Morrill Cody is editor. 


LATE KANSAS CITY MARKET 
NEWS 
By A. & J.’s Kansas City Reporter 


New publication is A. E. P. A. News, American 
Extension Press Assn., 1200 Oak St. . . .Wants time- 
ly facts and figures in authentic atticles relative to 
activities of civic — . . . Must be slanted 
for independent merchant. . For example, solution 
to tax problem written so a garage man or mechanic 
can understand; news reports on burial associations, 
especially where legal action is involved; cooperative 
plan of owning a funeral home that is meeting with 
progress; civic angles to problems affecting business- 
men in general. . . . Angles sharp: best to query 
Howard Wade Kimsey, editor, first. 


Mike Michael, editor, The Insurance Magazine, 
Ridge Bldg., wants sales material relative to ad- 
vantage of capital stock over mutual insurance... . 
Pictures must explain points in story: story mustn't 
exceed 750 words. .. . No manuscripts from outside 
Southwestern states. . . . Mid Continent Jeweler, 
Dierks Bldg., covers Iowa, Western Illinois, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Texas and New Mexico. . . . Fred Sands, editor, 
wants “How a Vital Problem Has Been Solved’’ 
stories from above states; also, representatives to 
cover national jewelers’ conventions held in their 
localities. 


“Query first,” seems a Kansas City rule. This was 
first request made by the following three trade jour- 
nal editors ...R. V. Fellhauer, The Packer, (Bar- 
rick Pub. Co.), 201 Delaware: “We are interested 
only in failures of fruit and produce companies.”’ 
Maximum length, 1000 words; rate, 20 cents, column 
inch. . H. E. Everett, Implement Tractor Journal, 
Graphic Arts Bldg.: “Interested in new practices 
in handling successful crops; also, results of new 
machinery in operation; successful merchandising 
methods; servicing and repairing of farm machinery, 
with illustrations. Everything must be authentic, and 
complete with facts and figures.” . . .W. S. Johannsen, 
Farm-Town Hardware, Graphic Arts Bldg.: ‘‘Interest- 


ed in unusually successfully merchandising and illus- 
trated seasonal features ahead of season. 
according to merit.” 


Especially desired by I. L. Thatcher, editor, Imple- 


Payment 


MEW WRITERS NEEDED! 


Editors seek writers who can write 

a kind of copy. Learn the type 
can write best—and sell. Sen 

Yor writers FREE Market 

which shows eae way to write 


R. D. Barrett ow, while 
says: ‘‘Your yu this op ortunity. 


o obligation. jail post- 


fast-action sale Carg for test 
ofmy first yarn 


is proof of your COMFORT WRITER'S 
dependability ’’ Dept. 596, St. Louis, Mo. 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES— 


An author says, “Your prompt service is remarkable ; ; 
the quality of your material the best I have found.” 
30 9x12 and 30 9%4x12% $1.00 
40 6x9 and 40 6%41x9% 


65 No. od and 65 No. 11... A 
West of Rockies or Canada add 10% 
500 3 or 4 address stickers 25c. complete 
list supplies. For Sale: Mildred Reid's new “*WRITERS 
HERE’S HOW’’ $1. Also Used Writers Boo! 
Lee Gooch Box 202-AJ Hernando, Miss. 


CASH F OR YOUR VERSE tis the sub-title of 


a practical, breezy 60-page book, SLANT IT AND 
SELL IT, by a writer who has sold hundreds of 
poems, and who tells all the formulas and specifica- 
tions she has learned in years of free-lancing. Chap- 
ters on Sure Fire Sales; Marketing; Make It a 
Business, and 14 others. This book will genuinely 
help writers to produce poems which sell. Send $1 
for your copy to author, BESS SAMUEL AYRES, 
305 S. Willomet, Dallas, Texas. 


“ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY!” 


FREE TO WRITERS! ‘‘Fundamentals of Article Writing’’— 
the first lesson of Wycliffe A. Hill’s Ten Lesson Course in article 
writing which contains the ARTICLE FORMULA and sources of 
unlimited material for salable articles. Complete this ‘‘short- 
cut’”’ training in 30 days and be able to write a $25.00 article in 
one evening! 2,000 Markets! Don’t overlook this big field any 
longer! Send for ‘‘Fundamentals of Article Writing’’ today. 
IT’S FREE—and no obligation! 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 
Dep’t 18, 541 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


P.S. Please state if you own Plot Genie. 
special for you! 


We have something 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Not an erasure in 100,000 words. Fine 20-Ib. Bond. 
Corrections in spelling, punctuation, paragraphing. Ex- 
tra first—last pages. Carbon. Mailed flat. 35c per 
1000 words. Radio plays 60c per 1000. Verse %c line. 
Minimum $1.00. Book lengths 30c.... ‘‘Your work is 
commendable—you did much more than you were paid 
for” . .. writes a client. 


Selling Writers Use My Service 


Mrs. Ethel Rosborough 
1730 West 100th Street Chicago, Illinois 


LEARN TO WRITE 
MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
CHARLES CARSON, author of WRIT- 
ING THE MAGAZINE ARTICLE, has 
written a complete course based on his 
famous book as a text, which is offered 
at an amazingly low price. Write for 
Particulars, or send $2.00 and get 
WRITING THE MAGAZINE ARTICLE, 

Postpaid. 


WRITERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 12, 5158 S. Western Ave., Los Angeles 
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THE OLDEST WRITER'S SERVICE 


Agnes M. Reeve Reader and Critic 


Let us Help You 
Sell what you write 
Constructive criticism—reliable 
Sales _ Service 
Short stories, non-fiction, poetry 
Plays, Book manuscripts 


(Write for catalogue ) 


THE OLDEST WRITER’S SERVICE 


Dept. J. Franklin, Ohio 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me 
to render that assistance. Agents welcome stories ‘‘doc- 
tored” by me. Editors, agents and clients highly praise 
my work. EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. 
FREE office report on one story if you mention the 
Author & Journalist. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 

23 Green Street Literary Consultant Wollaston, Mass. 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books supplied; 

also family and town histories, magazine back num- 

bers, etc. All subjects, all guages. Send us your 

list of wants—no obligation. We report promptly. 

Lowest prices. 

(We also supply current books at publishers prices post paid) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

117 West 48th St. Dept. J New York City 
(We buy old books and magazines.) 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


8 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
8 


In the past three years I have sold some 
3000-3500 stories .. articles .. serials 
. series. Now, I’m teaching it. 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
s s s 
Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


ED BODIN ° 


Ed Bodin, age 45, author, editor—and agent 
for past ten years, formerly with publishers of 
Collier’s, American and Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, sells to all markets, slick or pulp. He 
has three classifications of clients: Professional, 
Semi-Professional and Selected Apprentice. He 
averages more than 100 sales a month. 

He sells no course. He is interested only in authors who 
can sell—not those who want to learn how to write. His per- 
centage of sales of manuscrips handled is the highest in the 
field. Your manuscript will be either submitted to editors, or 
returned to you with suggestions to revise or destroy—and with 
reasons why. Write before submitting, for you must be classified 


and accepted first. 
105 West 40th St., New York City 


The Author & Journalist 


ment-Hardware Bulletin, 322 Scarritt Bldg., are 
stories detailing how a named hardware or imple- 
ment retailer cashed in on a housing program. . . . 
Other requirements: successful promotion ideas; 
unique displays and exceptional store layouts, with 
pictures. 1 cent, Acc. ... Low rates (about 14 cent), 
on acceptance, are paid by Young Peoples Standard 
(Nazarene), 2923 Troost Ave., for juveniles, to 1200. 
Editor, Sylvester T. Ludwig. 


oo Oo 


Win-It, Box 635, Bellingham, Wash., has ceased 
publication. “Al! bills will be paid,” is information 
received. 

The Musical Record, 19 W. 44th St., New York. 
is a new publication using articles on music; pro- 
files and interviews; news of opera, ballet, films, 
books, the theatre. Robert E. B. Speller is editor; 
Frank Freudenthal, managing editor. Rates are not 
at hand. 

The Handicrafter, 89 Bickford St., Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., edited by Paul Bernot, pays by arrangement 
after acceptance for articles, from 1000 to 3000 
words, on art crafts, such as hand-weaving, em- 
broidery, knitting. 

Popular Homecraft, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, is a market for instructional articles on how 
to build articles of wood, metal, leather etc. De- 
tailed drawings and at least one photo should ac- 
company each manuscript. R. S. Davis is editor. The 
magazine is issued every other month. 

The Modern Hospital, 909 N. Michigan, Chicago, 
Alden B. Mills, managing editor, is not in the mar- 
ket for free-lance material, according to recent in- 
formation. 


FLASH! 


As we go to press, information comes that Dodd, 
Mead & Co. is sponsoring two big prize com- 
petitions. One, the New Silver Star Western Story 
Magazine $1500 Prize Competition, conducted jointly 
with Street & Smith, for the best Western novel- 
serial of 1941, closes July 1, 1941; the other, a 
Prize Novel Competition, offering $10,000, plus 
royalties, and conducted jointly with Redbook Mag- 
azine, closes October 1, 1941. Manuscripts for the 
former should be sent either to Street & Smith, 79 
7th Ave., New York, or to Dodd, Mead & Co., 449 
4th Ave., New York, with a letter explaining that 
the manuscript is entered in the contest; for the latter, 
to Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York, 
plainly marked ‘Prize Novel Competition.” 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Popular Science Monthly, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York, announces a ‘Home You'd Like to Build” Con- 
test. The object of the competition is to encourage 
readers to plan a house that will best fit their own 
needs and income, and be suitable for economical 
construction in their own locality. First prize con- 
sists of the services of an outstanding architect to 
draw the plans and supervise the building of the 
home, or, if preferred, a cash award of $500; second 
prize, $200; third prize, $100; fourth prize, $50; fifth 
prize, $25; and 25 prizes of $5 each. Contest is 
open to all except professional architects and em- 
ployees of Popular Science Publishing Co., Inc., and 
their families. Entries must be mailed fully prepaid, 
in an envelope or flat package (not rolled) on or 
before April 15, 1941. 


The Contest Reporter, 716 Continental Bldg., 408 
So. Spring, Los Angeles, Calif., offers two first priz- 
es, dictionaries (one for a man, one for a woman), 
and twelve second prizes, fountain pens (six for men, 
six for women), for last lines in a limerick contest 
ending March 15, 1941 (postmarks before midnight). 


tum 


Be 
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Entries will be judged for originality, cleverness and 
neatness). The limerick: 
A contestant once dreamed that he won 
Every prize contest under the sun; 
With the coming of day 
Prizes melted away 


American Magazine, Youth Forum, 250 Park Ave., 
is offering $3,150 in prizes—$1,000, $500, $100, $50, 
50 prizes of $10 each, 300 of $5 each—for best 
articles on “What Americanism Means to Me.” 
Contest closes March 28, 1941. This is the fourth 
Annual Youth Forum competition, to “help young 
men and young women to live purposely and _ suc- 
cessfully in the world ferment and to encourage them 
in particular to discover for themselves the per- 
manent and great good inherent in American de- 
mocracy.” 


Veterans of Foreign Wars, Ladies Auxiliary, Broad- 
way at 34th St., Kansas City, Mo., offers $2,000 in 
cash prizes, ranging from $1,000 to $10 each, plus 
gold and silver medals, for best essays submitted by 
high school students under 21 years of age, on the 
subject, “One Nation Indivisible.” Essays must be 
from 500 to 1,000 words in length. For complete 
details write Grace H. Davis, National Secretary, 
above address. There will be local, state, and national 
contests. Local contests close Feb. 22, 1941. 


American Labor Citizen, 706 Golden Gate Theater 
Bldg., 25 Taylor St., San Francisco, Calif., conducts a 
monthly contest for the best original editorial used 
in its column, “By the People For the People.” Pay- 
ment is $10. 


James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is sponsoring a $200,000 Progress Pro- 
gram. The 458 awards are divided as follows: First, 
$10,000; second, $7,500; third, $5,000; 12 each of 
$3,000; $2,000, $1,000 and $800; 46 each of $700, 
$500, $250, and $150; 223 each of $100. To be 
eligible, each author must have actually engaged in 
the design or execution of the work upon which the 
subject matter of his paper is based, either as en- 
gineer, draftsman, or consultant, architect, foreman, 
or worker, such as mechanic or helper. Write to 
Secretary, the above address, for full information con- 
tained in the booklet, “We Who Work at Our 
Industrial Jobs.” 


Blue Book Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York, 
pays $50 (or thereabouts) for true stories of real 
experiences, from 1,000 to 4,000 words. Stories may 
deal with humor, adventure, mystery, sports, business, 
or war, but sex is barred. The magazine should be 
consulted for details. 


START... 


AT THE BOTTOM 


Sell for small checks first. The syndicate field offers a 
splendid opportunity to start your steady income from 
writing fiction, at once—while you learn to improve for 
bigger markets. 


MODERN COURSE IN SYNDICATE 
FICTION WRITING* 


is a sure way! 


*One of the lowest-priced individual training courses 
available, money-back guarantee, approved by pulp and 
syndicate editors, and sponsored by a well-known literary 
house of reputable standing. 


Send for full particulars TODAY! 
MODERN COURSE IN SYNDICATE FICTION WRITING 
2010 Ray d—c ce Bidg., Newark, N. J. 
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MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Talent Scout Seeks New Writers 


Short stories, articles, books, plays wanted for 
leading markets. Small reading fee covers thor- 
ough study of your material by author and editor 
of many years’ experience. If it is salable, it is 
sold, my ten per cent commission deducted, and 
the reading fee returned with the check. If it 
falls short of marketable quality, the reading 
fee covers a complete criticism, pointing out 
where the material is at fault and showing you 
clearly just what you must do to put it in ac- 
ceptable shape. 


This is a practical service for practical writers. 
I will go to any length to aid and encourage 
ambitious workers. If you feel you can write—if 
you have written something you believe should 
sell—send it along at once. I'll sell it, or show 
you to your own satisfaction what is wrong and 
how to make it right. 


Reading fee and return postage must accom- 
pany all manuscripts: Short stories, fifty cents 
per thousand words to 6000; three dollars to 
15,000; five dollars to 30,000; ten dollars for 
book lengths. Ask for folder, “Money For Your 
Manuscripts.” It’s free. And send that story in 
today! Address it to 


CHRISTOPHER CARR 


Literary Talent Scout 
3636 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Typing @ Revision @ Verse Criticism 
“Your work Is beautifully done.” 


Careful typing, 30c per 1.000 words. Revision (rearrangement 
of ineffective phrasing; correction or grammatical errors, unin- 
tentional repetition, faulty punctuation and unclimatic para- 
graphing), 30c per 1,000. Both, 60c. Special rates on book- 
lengths. Verse: typing, %c per line; criticism, 2c. One carbon. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-J Spring Street Racine, Wisconsim 


WRITE FOR PAY? 
% WHY NOT? Let our ex- 
a perience guide you. Stor- 
a ies, Verse, Drama, 


. Books, Criticised, Revised, Edited, Marketed. Book 
le Mss. a specialty. Ghost writing, Theses, Club pa- 
. pers, Reviews. Serid Mss. today. Special typing de- 
. partment. Research, a specialty. 


* MARANATHA, 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


Success by Telegram! 


At this writing I have just learned by wire of a first 
sale to Short Stories by one of my collaborators in the 
Plan III (name on request). I predicted that this 
promising Colorado writer would succeed with his animal 
stories, and with our united efforts, we made this a 
reality. Others have sold with my help to leading slicks 
as well as numerous pulp markets. My own work has 
sold to nearly one hundred publications from Esquire 
through the pulps. I’ve had experience behind the lines 
as well with Fawcett Publications as associate editor. 
A limited clientele assures you of careful attention. 
Short stories considered for sale or rework to make 
salable at $1.00 each plus return postage. A stamp 
and letter outlining your problems will bring details 
from me. Address Dept. J. 


RICHARD TOOKER, 
Box 148, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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LITERARY AGENTS 
FOR 21 YEARS 


Novels, short stories, books, articles, verse, plays, 
scenarios, radio scripts marketed. Editing, re- 
vision, criticism, ghost writing. Beginners wel- 
comed. Specialists in handling hard-to-sell manu- 
scripts. Write now for complete information re- 
garding our resultful service. 


WRITERS WORKSHOP, Inc. 
570 Lexington Ave. at 51st, New York City 


Correct Manuscript Typing 


35c per thousand words 
30c per thousand on ten thousand or. more. 


Minor corrections, if desired. || Carbons, extra outside sheets. 
Seripts mailed flat. Work fully proofread. 


MYRON K. MALKIN 


869 Hopkinson Avenue ~ Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PLOT SCIENTIFIC 
By Wycliffe A. Hill, author of the famous 
PLOT GENIE SERIES. 

Was a $25.00 Plotting Course, now a $5.00 Book 

Joseph Gartside, director, HOLLYWOOD WRIT- 
ERS SERVICE, says: “PLOT SCIENTIFIC is a 
Masterpiece in its Field. Mr. Hill has clearly and 
logically exhausted the subject of PLOT to the point 
that his book should prove of untold value to all be- 
ginning and professional writers.”’ 

H. M. H. of Massachusetts, writes: “PLOT SCIEN- 
TIFIC received and is now on my desk with about 
every other book on Plot ever written. Although I 
own several plot books which cost several times the 
price of PLOT SCIENTIFIC, I consider it the best of 
lot believe it will be of inestimable value to 
a 

ORDER ‘Yours TODAY OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
WRITERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 12, 5158 S. Western Ave., Los Angeles 


Sell <—« 
Your Stories! 


MANY S. T. C. STUDENTS ARE SELLING THEIRS 
BECAUSE THEY ARE TRAINED TO WRITE 
SALABLE WORK 


OU owe it to yourself to obtain 
the personal satisfaction, money and other 
advantages of successful writing. This nat- 
ural result of your work may be yours if you 
are properly trained. 

For almost 20 years The Author & Journa- 
list’s Simplified Training Course has been giv- 
ing constructive, professional, personal train- 
ing in fiction wetting. Its reliability and com- 
petency have won outstanding leadership. 
You, too, will write salable stories, if you have 
the ability, for S. T. C. training is geared for 
attainment. 


1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Please send me “The Way Past the Editor” 
and information about 8S. T. C. training. No 
cost or obligation. 


The Author & Journalist 


Q. and A. Department 


For personal reply, accompany your inquiry with a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. This department does not 
criticize manuscripts. Questions and replies below have been 
condensed. 


In your December issue, you have an article by Roy J. 
Snell. In the last paragraph Mr. Snell states that he has 
written a book called ‘‘Hi! Ho! Pinocchio!” 


He says that he is surprised that the book i is doing well. 
I am not at all surprised. In fact, the name, “Pinocchio,” 
seems to me a gold mine, for it trades in on the publicity 
given Walt Disney’s recent movie. 


What I want to find out is this: How is Mr. Snell af- 
fected (if he is) by the copyright law, the copyright of th« 
original story in Italian having run out? Did he have to 
get permission to use the character of Pinocchio and to 
keep to the main device of the story—a puppet which be- 
comes a human being as a reward for good behavior? He 
says he placed his scene in a Chicago department store. 
If Mr. Snell had to get permission, to whom did he have 
to apply? 

Can Mr. Snell keep on with Pinocchio indefinitely 
writing book after book, Pinocchio as aviator, explorer, 
etc., etc.? Can some other author work independently on 
another version of what might conceivably happen to 
Pinocchio (as super-detective, let us say), or has Mr. 
Snell staked the equivalent of a claim? 


Can an author take some other well known character, 
Rip van Winkle, for instance, and use him in a story 
entirely different from Irving’s? Not that I intend to do 
this. I am curious to know how one would be affected 
by the law, and to find out the hairline distinction between 
honest effort and piracy.—Eva Otten, 1930 Grand Con- 
course, Bronx, New York. 


Roy J. Snell answers this interesting inquiry: 


“As far as I know, a copyright is like a lease— 
when it expires, the owner has no further rights. I 
have watched the copyrights on oldtimers run out 
one by one, as I worked December after December 
in some store. “Huckleberry Finn,’ “Little Women,” 
“Five Little Peppers’’—all these and many others may 
now be published by anyone, and if anyone cares to 
continue the characters in other books, he is free to 
do so. 


“I do not feel that characters are sacred. It is en- 
tirely possible to make a real contribution by continu- 
ing old favorites, as long as you keep them in char- 
acter. The author of ‘Portobello Gold” did this in 
bringing Long John Silver back to life. One of the 
translators of Heidi has done it again in ‘Heidi 
Grows Up.’ I have long been a lover of ‘Pinocchio.’ 
I tried in a sincere manner to give him a new lease 
of life, just as Angelo Patri did in ‘Pinocchio in 
America’ some ten years ago. I consider Mr. Patri 
good company! 

“Of course, one may write as many such books 
as he likes. There is now a ‘Heidi’s Children.’ And, 
of course, if you cared to do something foolish, you 
could throw the character out of his part by having 
Pinocchio made into a flying dummy or a super- 
wooden-Indian detective. But you couldn't get a 
publisher. So why try?” 


Caught Short On Short Shorts! 


Been selling ’em 15 years, also sold scores of my 
own. Also sold at $1 hundreds of copies of “Writ- 
ing the Short Short,” ITS TEXT ILLUSTRATED 
WITH SHORTS I’VE SOLD. This month I’ll con- 
sider two of your shorts and send you the trea- 
tise, $1 all told. (I’m also selling books, articles, 
short stories, ete.) Ruth Riley, Parkville, Mo., 
writes me of a new sale I made for her to INDE- 
PENDENT WOMAN: “I’m very, very grateful.” 
Her stuff has sold to Sat. Eve. Post, Nat. Hist. 
Mag., etc. Reading fee: $1 first 1,000; 25c 1,000 
thereafter, Max. $10. (Fees } to new clients, except on shorts.) 


John Kieran, 114 Chester Ave., Danville, III. 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


(Personals) 

Reputable advertisers of miscellaneous products and serv- 
ices are welcome in this department. Rate is four cents 
a word first insertion, three cents subsequent; box number 
counts as five words. Literary critics and agents, cor- 
respondence schools, typists, and stationers, are not ad- 
mitted to this column. All copy is subject to approval by 
the publishers, and readers are requested promptly to re- 
port any dissatisfaction with treatment accorded them by 
advertisers. 


SELL WHAT YOU WRITE! Latest, completest market 
information—101 SHORT-SHORT markets, 160 JU- 
VENILE MARKETS, 25c and stamp, EACH. Mercury 
Marketers, Box 134, Norwalk, Conn. 


MADE-TO-ORDER GREETINGS are smart, sincere. 
Reproduce in one writing on dainty note paper with 
colored ink. Write me your needs. State occasion, 
personality of recipient, length desired. Allow twa 
weeks. $1 each. Discount on lots. Ada Batterschell, 
Olivia, Minn. 


SIMPLE AS A-B-C. A plotting system for one dollar 
that will give you a thousand plots. A-B-C Plots, 
21 Biltmore, Springfield, Mass. 


“FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS.” 
Facts, Figures, Methods, Markets, 25c. Gloria Press, 
1926142-C Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


MIMEOGRAPHING, CARTOONING SERVICES; neat 
work, fair prices. Wayne Denton, Ruleton, Kans. 


300 POETRY MARKETS, $1. Jeanette Nourland, 
12512 East Ave. 26, Los Angeles, Calif. : 


ADVERTISING, LITERARY JOBS—Analysis of oppor- 
tunities, help in outlining personal qualifications, 
preparation chart for Business Interview. All for $1. 
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Job Clinic Service, Box 33, Author & Journalist, Den- 

ver, Colo. 

TWENTY BACK NUMBERS of The Author & Journalist 
for $1! All different! (Our selection.) Full of instruc- 
tive material of permanent value to writers. Currency, 
stamps, check, money order. The Author & Journalist, 
1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo-B3, Minnesota. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. Full instructions and 
= best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, 
Inn, 


DISCOURAGED? ANYONE CAN EARN $1 to $10 
DAILY writing short items. Successful selling secrets, 
markets, dime. Will Heideman, New Ulm, Minn. 


WIN IN CONTESTS by spending less money to send 
more entries. Yes, we furnish genuine boxtops and 
labels for all current contests at very low cost. 
Rush stamped return moe for complete price-list. 
A. J. Eggleston, Milford, N. Y. 


CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN. Frankel, 3623A Dickens, 


hicago. 


YOU CAN NOW rent the most popular writers books, 
30 days for less than 1c per day. Privilege of buying 
good used books at a substantial discount. Other 
features. Ask for writers list. Anderson Lending 
Library, Post Office Box 548-B, Muskogee, Okla. 


PYRAMID—containing the fiction, foolosophy and frank 
confessions of two writers who dared. Limited edi- 
tion. Strikingly bound. 50c. Hagglund, 332 Locust 
Ave., Las Animas, Colo. 


BOGGED DOWN? Complete my partially developed 
Short-Story and Short-Short plots. Interesting open- 
ings. Surprise endings. Three wrapped dimes. Four 
for one dollar. Satisfaction or money back. A. 
Reaves, 1348 Ingleside Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. 


PATRONIZE A. & J. ADVERTISERS 


WRITE STORIES THAT SELL 


THE A. & J. STAFF WILL HELP YOU 


Supplementing the editorial columns of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, containing practi- 
cal information and instruction, the Magazine Staff gives direct personal service to writers. 
Quality of service, rather than volume, always is stressed. Thoroughly competent assistance 


is rendered through two departments. 


EXPERT COACHING 


An A. & J. Staff Critic expertly analyzes 
your manuscript, returns to you with a de- 
tailed written report. If the 


THE SALES AGENCY 


We especially wish to see more manuscripts 
in these fields— 
General Adventure 


manuscript is ready for the 


market, you are given a list of Other Service Branches 
with typing, Western 


prospective buyers. If further 
work is needed to put in shape 


Literary revision, 
per thousand words...................... 
for sale, you are told, clearly, | Letter perfect typing, prose, per 


Love 
True Confession 


Detective-Mystery 
Science-Fantasy 


what you should do. The Prog- thousand — z 
ress Chart, rating your manu- | V%se <riticism: Each poem, 20 : Juvenile 
script for 19 fundamentals, ac- | Additional lines” ni ‘95 | Article (for secondary mar- 


companies the report. 
Manuscripts which editors 


All fees payab 
Enclose return postage. 


kets) 
Prompt handling. 10% com- 
mission (minimum, $4). Crit- 


reject are often salable. This 
A. & J. service, established 25 
years ago, has helped thousands of writers 
make their first sales. 

Criticism fee: $2 for the first 1,000 words, 
then 50c a thousand to 10,000, then 40c a 
thousand. Return postage should accompany. 
Address: Criticism Department. 


ical opinion prepared for man- 
uscripts not considered salable. Reading fee 
(waived for writers who have sold more than 
$1,000 of material in past year): $1.25 for 
first 1,000 words, then 35c a thousand. Re- 
turn postage should accompany. Address: 
Sales Agency Director. 


SEND IN YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TODAY 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, BOX 600, DENVER, COLO. 


¥ 
- - 
| 
| 
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THE 
ADJECTIVE- 
FINDER 


This is the true story of how this epoch- 
making new type of word-book came into 
being. 

Fifteen years ago a man sat down to do a 
job of writing. He groped ineffectually for 
adjectives—colorful, vivid, telling adjectives 
—to express his message in an unforgettable 
manner. He turnede to dictionaries and 
thesauri—the ordinary types of word books 
—but he failed to find the exact adjectives he 
wanted, for there was no concise, easy- 
reference treasury of adjectives on the mar- 
ket. As he paged through volumes in a 
tiring, futile search, it occurred to him what 
a tremendous aid it would be to writers of 
all kinds if there were’a book to be obtained 
somehow—a- book dealing with adjectives, 
nothing but adjectives—the very best ad- 
jectives in the English language, gathered 
together in such a way that a person could 
find exactly the right one at a moment’s 
notice. 

From that day. this man began collecting 
better-than-average adjectives which struck 
his attention. He did this simply as a hobby, 
but when the number he had gathered 
reached some 50,000, he realized that here 
was the flesh and blood of a new kind of 
book to aid all men and women who work 
with words. 

He immediately set a score of skilled work- 
ers to digging for adjectives in the works of 
both old masters and the better writers of 
modern times. This was done to insure the 
contemplated volume’s being full and well- 
rounded. The superior adjectives were col- 
lected with the nouns which they modified, 
and were filed in envelopes according to 
these nouns. Some time later the envelopes 
were literally bulging with the kind of ad- 
jectives which had helped famous writers 
to make their names familiar to every house- 
hold. Some of the envelopes—that bearing the 
word “cloud” for example—contained in ex- 
cess of 300 adjectives. The vast accumulation 
was edited with painstaking care, and may 
now be obtained in book form. 

The man who, fifteen years ago, sought 
fruitlessly for the right adjectives, now has 
that book on his desk. He refers to it daily. 
If he can use it profitably, why can’t you? 
It is called THE ADJECTIVE-FINDER, and 
its cost to you postpaid is only $2.50. 

NOTE: A companion volume to this book, is the equally 
valuable VERB-FINDER. Thousands have already become 
adept im the use of dynamic verbs with the assistance of this 
extraordinary book. The Boston Evening Transcript has 
termed it ‘INGENIOUS AND THOROUGHLY WORKABLE.”’ 

440 pages—clothbound—Only $2.50 postpaid. 
ADJECTIVE-FINDER 
VERB-FINDER (512 pages) 


ADVERB-FINDER (150 pages) 


ALL THREE $6.00 Postpaid. 


RODALE PRESS 
Dept. A Emmaus, Pa. 


The Author & Journalist 


Now... this PRACTICAL 
book by 


WALTER S. 
CAMPBELL 


(Stanley Vestal) 


shows you how to 
write magazine fiction 
and how and where to sell it 


Here at last is the expert help you need 
to plot, characterize, draw scenes, write 
and se// better stories. Walter S. Campbell, 
Director of Courses in Professional Writ- 
ing at the U. of Oklahoma, has proved he 
can teach. His classes are famous for 
sales. As Stanley Vestal, he is a successful 
author. Now he gives you, in one volume, 
the tools every writer must use. ‘Well 
worth reading . . . the information most 
needed by a would-be author.’’—Kansas 
City Star. $2.50 


Writing 
MAGAZINE FICTION 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


YOU CAN WIN! 


There is big money in Prize Contests! 5 
Shepherd Students won $5,000 Cash Prizes 
in 1940, using Shepherd winning techniques. 


You, too, can win! My inexpensive Course 
in Contest Winning will bring you the 
Secrets of Winning that are winning for 
America’s Biggest Winners. 


FREE HELP! 


I’ll help you win, without cost or obligation. 
Write for your gift copy of my newest 
“CONTEST BULLETIN.” It will bring 
you contest news, tips and techniques... . 
and over 100 WINNING ENTRIES in na- 
tional contests. It will bring you special win- 
ning help for the big Ivory Soap Contest. 


Write NOW! A penny ostal will do. 
Simply ask for free Bulletin.”’ 


WILMER §S. SHEPHERD, Jr. 


Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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